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with “C” coated bethanized telephone wire 


ECONOMICAL maintenance and service dermand extra corrosion 
protection for telephone lines along railroad rights-of-way. That’s 
why many companies install bethanized ‘‘C’’ coated telephone 
wire along railroads, in mill districts, and in industrial centers. 

The bethanized ‘‘C”’ coating is at least three times heavier than 
specifications require in a standard double-galvanized coating. 

A.S.T.M. tests clearly indicate that the life of a zinc coating is 
directly proportional to its weight. This means that a bethanized 
“C”’ coating can be expected to give at least three times the serv- 
ice of a standard double-galvanized coating. 

Extra-weight bethanized coatings cost only slightly more than 
double-galvanized. This small original increase is more than 
compensated by the tripled service life of the line. 
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‘ONSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS 





By Ray Blain 


for Outside Plant 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION at lower cost made possible by nu- 


merous improvements and refinements in outside plant materials 


now available. 


rials best suited to a particular job. 


Of prime importance is the selection of mate- 


Part Il of this article, appear- 


ing on this and following pages, discusses proper line guying, 


wire connectors, anchors and miscellaneous material supplies 


UYING in general has changed 

very little in principle during 

the past decade. There has 
been, however, a general tendency of 
late toward better and stronger guy- 
ing. Telephone men seem at last to 
realize that it is utterly impossible 
to maintain lines in good condition 
when corners are not properly guyed 
and permanently placed. 

Education in the proper use of 
patent anchors has undoubtedly done 
much toward the improvement of 
telephone corners in general. A pat- 
ent anchor is now available for every 
type of load in soil of any nature, 
and few construction men would con- 
sider making use of an old-fashioned 
log anchor. 

Manufacturers report that sales of 


The light-weight, eye-bolt method of attaching guy to pole on a rural line. 


eye bolts in the smaller sizes have in- 
creased tremendously during the past 
few years. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that few are now content 
with the old method of wrapping a 
guy strand around a pole. The eye- 
bolt method is easier, requires far 
less time to install and makes a bet- 
ter job possible. The bent eye bolt 
in the \% inch size is generally used 
for guying an open-wire line, and 
the larger sizes for cable leads. 
Special storm guy loops and ordinary 
through bolts are often used for the 
guying of small loads. 

Guy clamps in general have re- 
ceived their share of improvement 
during recent years and now few 
construction men would think of 
serving the end of a guy strand. 


A one-bolt 


clamp is used on this guy. > 


When good materials and proper construction are used, an open-wire line is truly a 


thing of beauty; more than that, it remains in good condition with very little main- 


tenance for years. 
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These clamps have been made larger 
and longer with greater separation 
between bolts which makes the use 
of a lag wrench more convenient. 
Larger and stronger bolts are be- 
ing used in the guy clamps, which 
hold better and seldom shear off as 
was so common in the old days. One, 
two and three-bolt clamps are now 
available and in common use. The 
one and two-bolt clamps are gener- 
ally suited for use on rural lines or 
for storm guying of light toll lines. 


Bare Line Wire 

Bare line wire of all types has 
been so improved during the past 
few years that now it may be said 
there is no such a thing as inferior 
wire. At the present time it merely 
remains to select a type to meet par- 
ticular conditions for each line being 
constructed. When this is done and 
the wire fails, one may be certain 
that it is due to the use of improper 
methods of construction. 

If the pole line is good, the wire 
pulled to the proper tension and tied 
to the insulators by a correct method, 











Good storm guying on a heavy toll line 





... Extra nails and wires used to give wood brackets 


added holding power on a dead-end of new long-span construction when high-tensile strength 


wire is being used on a rural line. 


a long life with good service may be 
predicted for any line. 

Ordinarily three distinct types of 
line wire are commonly used in the 
telephone business: Galvanized wire, 
hard-drawn copper and Copperweld. 
Galvanized wire is now obtainable in 
a new high-tensile strength which 
makes use of recommended span 
lengths up to 375 feet in light loaded 
areas. This should prove especially 
desirable and economical for rural 
line construction in all sections of 
the country. 

Tie wires for telephone work are 
generally of the same size as the line 
wire being used. With galvanized 
wire special ties should ordinarily be 
obtained from the manufacturer, or 
soft BB wire used. Hard-drawn cop- 
per and Copperweld should be tied in 
with fully-annealed copper tie wire 
only. 

The tie should be made with a view 
of providing a secure binding be- 
tween the line, insulator and tie wire. 
The tie should also reinforce the line 
wire in the vicinity of the insulator 
and avoid chafing. It is always pref- 
erable to purchase prepared annealed 
copper tie wire as fire-burned wire is 
generally unevenly annealed or in- 
jured by overheating. 

The plain horseshoe tie is gener- 
ally used on galvanized wire. Cop- 
per and Copperweld may be of vari- 
ous different types to meet certain 
special conditions. Various types of 
armor ties are now being used with 
complete success on long-span con- 
struction with different types of 
wire. This tie provides improved 
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line-wire stresses at the supports and 
at the same time protects it against 
abrasion due to vibrations and sway- 
ing. 

When stringing new line wire 
every precaution should be observed 
to avoid kinking or nicking, thus in- 
suring long life with trouble-free 
service. Approved sag tables should 
be strictly observed and corrected to 
temperature. It never pays to guess 
in this connection, for proper sag at 
the time of installation means so 
much in the life of the line. The 
oscillation test is easy and simple to 
make and its observance will surely 
pay big dividends. 

Compression type sleeves of sev- 
eral different designs are now avail- 
able for the splicing of all kinds of 
wire. These sleeves differ somewhat 
in design and method of installation, 
but all accomplish the same purpose 

that of providing a better splice 
than heretofore considered possible. 
The splices are exceptionally strong 
mechanically as well as being near 
perfect electrically. Compression 
sleeves of special design are also 
available for making trouble free 
deadends. 


Insulated Telephone Wire 

Manufacturers have accomplished 
wonders during the past few years 
in the development of all kinds of 
insulated wire. Perhaps the great- 
est improvement has been in the 
quality of the insulation. The rub- 
ber vulcanized insulation compound 
is homogeneous in character, tough, 
elastic and is applied concentrically 
about the conductor to provide a 





snug fit. The insulation is ordinarily 
free stripping unless otherwi 
specified. 


v 


It must have a long life with gre 
resistance to withstand the crushi: 
and cutting forces as applied 
clamps and knobs. It must also 
able to withstand the extreme he 
of summer, resist oxidation ar 
maintain good insulation resistan 
over a period of years. The oxyg: 
bomb is used to advantage in prede 
termining the ability of the rubber 
to provide and retain these qualities. 
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Manufacturers are continually ex- 
perimenting and investigating new 
rubber anti-oxidents and various 
rubber compounding ingredients in 
an effort toward still further im- 
provements in wire insulations. This 
experimenting has already enabled 
manufacturers to increase greatly 
the life and compression properties 
of all rubber insulations. 

The outer braid coverings are a 
most important factor in prolonging 
the life of drop wire. Failure by 
abrasion causes a large percentage 
of all such wire failures. Heavy and 
close braids retain a greater amount 
of saturation and add considerably 
to the abrasion-resisting properties 
of wire. 

The type of saturants used in 
weatherproofing is an important fac- 
tor to consider. One method is 
known as the air blown asphalt proc- 
ess, which does not migrate after 
long service and leave the braid to 
festoon and drop from the wire. 

Braid must also be able to with- 
stand extremely low temperatures 
without becoming brittle. Stearine 
pitch is one saturant which makes a 
good finish and, it is claimed, adds 
considerably to the life of the wire 
by making it tough, flexible and high- 
ly resistant to abrasion. 

Considerable improvement is also 
noted on all inside house and duct 
wire. One new design of duct wire 
has a colored finish and is highly re- 
sistant to moisture. This quality 
makes it especially suited for use in 
all ducts and other damp locations. 

The insulation of the new inside 
house wires is much smaller and 
neater than the old variety. This 
new type insulation is also non- 
aging, waterproof, washable and 
flameproof. Numerous tints are 
available to blend with various pastel 
wall tints. Rich ivory, or silver gray, 
is often used for walls, and a rich 
brown for dark woodwork. This 
wire makes a much better appear- 
ance when a concealed job is not pos- 
sible. 


With these new wires it is an easy 
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matter to distinguish one leg from 


formerly used, weakened the braid 


also frequently used for making 




















ese another, even in the three or four- by wearing out first and also pre- party-line taps in drop wire. 
conductor types. This new develop- vented an even, smooth application Galvanized steel or aluminum con- 

reat ment in polarity identification in of weatherproofing finish. nectors are ordinarily recommended 
hing twisted-pair wires permits the re- Solderless Connectors for the connection of steel to steel. 
| by moval of the raised tracer from the Solderless connectors are now used These same connectors, with suitable 
0 he braid and the application of a ridge almost exclusively in telephone work metal spacers added to provide sep- 
heat in the rubber insulation of one con- to connect drop or jumper wires to aration between copper or bronze 
and @ ductor. The raised tracer threads open wire of all kinds. They are (Please turn to page 33) 
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rede- 1. Showing method of attaching drop 
bber | wire to a building with special knobs. 
tes, i 2. The old method of wrapping guys 
rex. | around poles which is being replaced 
ow by the eye-bolt method. Note the 
te choking effect guys have on the pole. 
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: single-arm lead is well guyed and the line is in good condition. The 
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oe slack in line, resulting in trouble and increased maintenance cost. 
aste 
tl 4. Angle-iron braces provide better clearance on a buck-arm corner. 
rich 5. This is truly a modern telephone pole. Note the messenger- 
This mounted cable terminal, the eye-bolt method of guying, the new 
ear- style grade clamp on the cable, the angle arm back brace, the 
pos- solderless connectors and angle iron braces between the two 
crossarms for additional strength. 
eas) 6. An example of long-span construction on a rural line, utilizing 
high-tensile strength wire. 
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Association Committee Considers 





Amended Norton Bill 


WITH NORTON BILL providing for exemptions of exchanges of 
500 stations or less reported out by the House labor committee, 
wage-hour committee of United States Independent Telephone 
Association — at meeting in Chicago on April 24 — resolves to 
show Senate committee (which will probably consider the Norton 
bill as amended ) that exemption is inadequate if switched farmer- 


owned rural telephones are included in the count of stations. 


"Tite BILL introduced in the 
House of Representatives by 
Representative Mary T. Norton, 
chairman of the house labor com- 
mittee, to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (wage-hour 
law) was favorably reported out by 
the committee on Tuesday, April 25. 
The bill contains an exemption from 
the wage-hour provisions of the act 
for telephone operators at exchanges 
of 500 stations or less. The original 
provision was to exempt operators 
at exchanges of 350 stations or less, 
but the number of stations was in- 
creased by the committee. 

This bill has been under consid- 
eration by the house labor committee 
for some weeks. This length of time 
was required by the committee to 
work out satisfactory amendments 
to the bill with respect to agricul- 
ture. 

It is understood that the bill has 
now been referred to the rules com- 
mittee of the House with the ex- 
pectation that this committee will 
allow it to be considered on the floor 
of the House under rules which will 
prohibit amendments being made to 
it on the floor and will probably give 
it also preferential treatment as to 
time. 

In anticipation of this bill being 
reported out by the committee, the 
special wage-hour committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association held a meeting in Chi- 
cago on Monday, April 24, at which 
all members of the committee were 
present. The meeting was also at- 
tended by President B. L. Fisher, 
Martinsville, Va., and Secretary C. C. 
Deering, Des Moines, Iowa, of the 
association. 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to crystallize the plans of the com- 
mittee with respect to obtaining 
proper consideration for a telephone 
exemption by the Senate committee 
on education and labor, which com- 
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mittee will now probably consider 
the Norton bill instead of the bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate 
committee. The two bills were 
identical when introduced in the two 
houses; consequently, the Senate bill 
still contains an exemption of tele- 
phone exchanges of only 350 stations 
or less. 

There seem to be some prospects 
that, if the House rules committee 
allows the Norton bill to go to the 
floor of the House under rules pro- 
hibiting amendments to it and giv- 
ing it a preferential place on the 
House calendar, it may then be 
passed by the House within a com- 
paratively short time. 

It also seems likely that the Sen- 
ate committee will not take up con- 
sideration of this or any bill to 
amend the wage-hour act until that 
committee has completed its hear- 
ings on amendments for the Wagner 
labor act. These hearings are now 
being held by the Senate committee ; 
and since amendments to that act 
seem to be somewhat controversial, 
it may be several weeks before the 
Senate committee gives considera- 
tion to the wage-hour amendments. 
The association hopes, however, that 
action by the Senate committee can 
be expedited. 


Association Not Satisfied With 
Exemptions in Norton Bill 


The wage-hour committee of the 
national association is not satisfied 
with the exemption of exchanges of 
500 stations or less, as it stands in 
the House bill. The bills introduced 
by Senator Clyde L. Herring in the 
Senate and by Representative Vin- 
cent F. Harrington in the House, 
with which the association was in 
agreement, proposed to exempt op- 
erators at telephone exchanges of 
1,000 subscribers or less. 

The wage-hour committee of the 


association will endeavor to show 
the Senate committee that the ex. 
emption of 500 stations is too small 
to give proper relief to many In- 
dependent telephone exchanges. One 
reason for this is that, in the count 
of stations, it is necessary to in- 
clude all rural telephones—switched, 
farmer-owned rural telephones as 
well as company-owned telephones. 
Since rural service is ordinarily ren- 
dered at a comparatively low rate, 
the association is of the opinion that 
farm telephones should be excluded 
from the count of stations which 
determines the size of the exchange 
that is exempted. 

The wage-hour committee of the 
association has compiled a _ large 
amount of data to show that, with 
an exemption of only 500 stations 
including rural telephones, a consid- 
erable number of Independent tele- 
phone exchanges will not secure 
proper relief unless farm telephones 
are excluded from the count or the 
number of stations is increased. ma- 
terially. 

John H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., 
chairman of the association’s special 
committee, returned to Washington 
after the meeting of the committee 
in Chicago, April 24; and it is ex- 
pected that other members of the 
committee will meet in Washington 
within a few days, prepared to put 
the association’s position before the 
Senate committee. It is not yet 
known whether the Senate commit- 
tee will hold public hearings on 
the bill. 


Careless Use of Guns 
Disrupts Service on Lines 


Telephone ‘‘trouble-shooters” some- 
times find that shooters cause the trou- 
ble, especially in rural areas during 
the hunting season. Recently a .22 
caliber bullet was the cause of a tele- 
phone service failure in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Splitting the wire, the shot itself was 
split and held captive by the unbroken 
but serviceable line. 

In New York state many cases are 
found of telephone line failures caused 
by the reckless use of firearms. These 
occur not only during the hunting sea- 
son but in other periods of the year. 
During the past 12 months 295 cases 
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were reported, affecting 1,184 wires in 
long distance lines and cables. 

Of these cases 166 were in cables 
resulting in service breaks on 978 
In one instance shotgun shells 
were found near a cable fault, each 
shell bearing the same mark, indicating 
the same gun had been used. 


wires. 


\ deputy sheriff, posing as a hunter 
in that neighborhood, finally discovered 
several young boys were responsible. 
In court the boys learned the impor- 
tance of these long distance cables, 
many of which carry, besides the tele- 
phone circuits, national radio broadcast 
channels, telegraph and telephoto lines. 

Other sections of the country also 


suffer from such hunting incidents. In 
a recent 12-month period, nine South- 
ern states reported 1,993 cases of dam- 
age to telephone lines and cables 
by gun shot. These accounted for 
nearly 10 per cent of all breaks in 
telephone lines between cities, includ- 
ing those caused by tornadoes and other 
“acts of God.” 


Property owners in New York state, 
over whose lands long distance lines 
are routed, have been given descriptive 
information showing graphically what 
goes through the telephone lines and 
cables. This has shown the importance 
of maintaining the service and has led 
to greater care by users of firearms. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ul. 


Some responsibilities of 


through operators in handling 


multi-switch calls. Series 363. 


ITH THE exception of a few 
\ V modifications, multi- switch 

connections are handled in 
general in the manner provided for 
one-switch connections. When a 
through operator receives an order 
preceded by the code MX, she pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


(1) If the called toll center is 
reached over a direct circuit, she 
will say, “Right,” plug into the toll 
circuit selected with the front cord 
of the pair used in answering, ring, 
monitor; and, when the operator at 
the called toll center answers, cut 
out. 


(2) If the called toll center is 
reached over a built-up circuit, she 
will say, “I will give you (next in- 
termediate office),” plug into the 
toll circuit selected with the front 
cord of the pair used in answering, 
ring, monitor; and, when the oper- 
ator at the next office answers, cut 
out. 


If the order was not preceded by 
the code MX and the called toll cen- 
ter is reached over a built-up cir- 
cuit, the through operator will say, 
“MX. I will give you (next inter- 
mediate office),”’ and proceed there- 
after as in (2) preceding. 


When the through operator chal- 
lenges on a connection and a clear- 
ance order is received, she will pro- 
ceed as follows: 
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(a) If the distant operator says, 
“Clear to (office reached through 
one of the two connected),” she will 
say, “Right,” ring toward the office 
named in the order, and release the 
circuit over which the order was re- 
ceived. When the next interme- 
diate operator challenges, she will 
advance the clearance order as she 
received it. She will release the 
circuit as soon as acknowledgement 
is received. 

(b) Clearance Requested: When a 
through operator requests a clear- 
ance, if the operator says, “I will 
ring (another toll center),” under- 
stand that she also is an interme- 
diate operator and wait for an an- 
swer from the office named. When 
that office answers, again ask if the 
circuit is clear. If the answer to 
the request is “No,” say, “Right,” 
and cut out; if the answer is “Yes,” 
say, “Right,” and proceed as fol- 
lows: 

(1) If you reached the distant of- 
fice over a direct circuit, ring in the 
other direction and then take down 
the connection. 


(2) If you reached the distant of- 
fice over a one-switch circuit, ring 
in both directions and release both 
circuits; if you reached the distant 
office over a multi-switch circuit, 
pass a verbal clearance order in the 
direction of that office, ring in the 
other direction, and release both 
circuits. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR CLEARING TOLL 
CircuIT: When a through switch is 
completed at a through operator’s 
position, after she has completed a 


through switch and cut out, the 
through operator is not responsible 
for initiating the clearance; but she 
is responsible for advancing any 
clearance order received to the of- 
fice next to hers in the direction of 
the office named in the order. How- 
ever, if the office named in the or- 
der is reached over a direct circuit, 
she will release the circuit without 
ringing. 

If the through operator finds that 
the operator responsible for clear- 
ing a circuit has released it with- 
out clearing it, the through operator 
will assume responsibility for clear- 
ing it. 

In clearing a multi-switch con- 
nection, the through operator will 
ring on the toll circuit and, when 
the next intermediate operator chal- 
lenges, will say: “Clear to (distant 
place).” The circuit is released as 
soon as acknowledgment is _ re- 
ceived. 

If the office at which the connec- 
tion terminates, challenges or an- 
swers, the through operator will 
say: “Clear this circuit.” After re- 
ceiving acknowledgment, she will 
ring again and clear the circuit in 
the usual way. If an intermediate 
operator other than the one at the 
next office challenges or answers, 
the through operator will pass the 
clearance order to her and, after re- 
ceiving acknowledgment, will again 
ring on the circuit. 

When the operator at the next in- 
termediate office challenges or an- 
swers, the through operator will 
say, “Clear to (office to which clear- 
ance was passed),” and will release 
the circuit as soon as acknowledg- 
ment is received. 


Questions from Illinois 
Operators 
1. On a multi-switch connection, 
does each intermediate office 
pass a verbal clearance? 
2. When do you use “wt” as a 
report on a ticket? 

3. Do you use the phrase, “Do 
you expect him tomorrow?” in 
trying to reach the called 
party; if so, please explain 
when the operator should ask 
this question? 

4. Should sequence calls that are 
not completed be counted as 
cancelled calls if not worked 
on? 

5. How long shall an operator 
wait for a report on a number 
before signaling the distant 
operator again? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 35. 
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eae MANY OF the acute and vexatious problems of the 


industry discussed with profit to every delegate to 


fowa’s 44th Annual Convention 





LTHOUGH inclement weather 
A had an adverse effect on the 
attendance at the opening ses- 
sion of the 44th annual convention 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Tuesday afternoon, 
April 18, the second and third days’ 
sessions, April 19 and 20, brought 
out the largest convention crowd of 
many years. Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, was again the meeting 
place, as has been the custom for 
a number of years. 

All officers with the exception of 
the president were re-elected for an- 
other year. A. J. Adams, manager 
of the Lucas County Telephone Co., 
ot Chariton, was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Phil Zerwas, secretary and 
manager of the Manning Telephone 
Co., Manning. The other officers 
are: Vice-Presidents, R. A. Phillips, 
Sioux City, and G. E. Atkinson of 


Creston; secretary-treasurer, Chas. 
C. Deering of Des Moines. 

The following directors whose 
terms had expired were re-elected 


to office: Geo. E. Atkinson, Creston; 
Earle D. Bellamy, Knoxville; Lester 
D. Myers, Woodbine; L. F. Mor- 





RE-ELECTED SEC.-TREAS. 





CHAS. C. DEERING, of Des Moines, 
was again re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the lowa association. 





rison, Washington; and R. A. 
Phillips, Sioux City. The other di- 
rectors are: A. J. Adams, Chariton; 
W. H. Daubendiek, Remsen; S. C 
Dows, Cedar Rapids; R. 8S. DuRant, 
Newton; C. A. Farrington, Center- 
ville; T. J. Griffith, Fort Dodge; H. 
B. Melick, West Liberty; Wilber 
Naylor, Denison; C. W. Quillen, Mt. 
Pleasant; R. A. Phillips, Sioux City; 
and Phil Zerwas, Manning. 

After extending greetings to those 
present at the first session of the 
convention, Tuesday afternoon, April 
18, President A. J. Adams called 
upon Chas. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, for his report as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The past year was a busy one, 
said Mr. Deering. More than the 
usual number of requests for help 
and information were received. As 
a number of these requests pertained 
to the procedure to be followed in 
securing franchise renewals, it is 
evident that a number of franchises 
are soon to expire. There is agita- 
tion for a second exchange in two 
towns in the state of Iowa, and in 
one of these communities application 
for a franchise has already 
filed. 

Concerning district meetings dur- 
ing the past year, Mr. Deering re- 
ported that 16 meetings were held 
last fall, with separate sessions for 
men and women. In the aggregate, 
850 persons were registered at these 
meetings, indicating a healthy in- 
terest in association work and in 
cooperative efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of the industry. The opera- 
tors’ meetings were conducted by 
Miss Anne Barnes, under the auspi- 
ces of the engineering extension de- 
partment of the Iowa State College. 

Secretary Deering stated that he 
has spent much time in Washington 
since February 1, cooperating with 
the wage and hour committeé of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association to secure an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, to relieve small 
and moderate-sized exchanges from 
the provisions of the law. 

He said members of the Iowa as- 
sociation should take pride in the 
fact that it was Senator Clyde L. 


been 


Herring, of Des Moines, and Con- 
gressman Vincent F. Harrington, of 
Sioux City, who introduced bills in 
their respective branches of Con- 
gress to afford relief to the telephone 
industry by exempting from the cov- 
erage of the act telephone exchanges 
of less than 1,000 subscribers. The 
Senate bill, S.1234, is identical to 
that introduced in the House, H. R. 
3894. 

Mr. Deering reported that in Jan- 
uary it was deemed advisable by the 
association to have every telephone 
company in the state contacted by 
a member of the association, regard- 
ing the Wage-Hour law. It is now 
reported, said the secretary, that all 
members of the Iowa delegation are 
familiar with the problem of the tele- 
phone companies and will do every- 
thing possible to help secure relief 
from the provisions of the Wage- 
Hour law as now constituted. 

Reporting on legislative work, Sec- 
retary Deering said that for the first 
time in his long experience in tele- 
phone work, this past session of the 
lowa state legislature was the first 
in which not a single telephone bill 
was introduced. He added, however, 
that several bills affecting the tele- 
phone business in common with other 
lines of were introduced. 
The provisions of these bills were 
discussed and the prediction made 
that no legislation inimical to the 
telephone interests of the state 
would become law. 


business 


President Adams then presented 
his annual address in which he 
sounded a note of optimism and good 
cheer in the face of the obstacles 
and problems confronting the indus- 
try today. At the outset he paid a 
tribute to the pioneers of 44 years 
ago and the courage with which they 
faced the hazardous physical prob- 
lems of that day. His address fol- 
lows in part: 

“This association was organized 
forty-four years ago by a group of 
rugged individuals who had seen the 
need for communication systems in 
their respective communities and 
had ventured to put their money, as 
well as that of their friends, into 
the business. They were the pioneers 
of the telephone industry in much 
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the same sense as the folks with the 
covered wagons were in settling this 
middle west. , 

Little did they or any one else 
iow about the business they were 
‘oposing to develop. There was 
‘competition on every hand, with 
‘utting of rates and other manifesta- 
ions of a ‘fight-to-the-finish’ spirit. 
susiness was growing by leaps and 
bounds and the financing of the 
mushroom growth alone was a 
tremendous task. 


met Ooms 


[It is easy to understand why these 
pioneers saw the urgent need of an 
organization where they could meet 
together and assist one another by 
the exchange of ideas, where they 
could bring the manufacturers to- 
gether and, with their displays of 
new switchboards and materials of 
all kinds, secure information and 
select material with which to better 
serve their people. 

Little did they know of the forty- 
four hour week. Their work day was 
from daylight until dark; and then 
most of them would take care of 
their office work and switchboards at 
night. The hazards then were muck. 
greater than they are today with the 
heavy leads of open wire and with 
the lack of adequate protection from 
lightning and storm. 

Had it not been for the adversities 
which caused these men to pinch 
their belt up another notch and go 
after their job with renewed vigor, 
I wonder if they would have ever 
developed into the rugged characters 
that they did, and if we would now 
be blessed with the best and cheap- 
est telephone service in the entire 
world. 

These men had justly earned the 
respect of the people in the com- 
munities in which they were serv- 
ing. We still have our problems the 
same as the men who organized this 
association 44 years ago. It is true 
they are somewhat different, but 
there is a greater need now of or- 
ganization than at any time in our 
history. 

Labor is now organized in order 
that it may get shorter hours and 
more pay. The farmer is organized 
in order that he may be subsidized 
by the government for what he 
claims is his fair share of this 
country’s income; and even the un- 
employed are organized that they 
can bring pressure on the politicians 
and law-making bodies which will, 
in return, give them more money to 
spend. 

This is a day of organization, and 
it behooves all of us to get behind 
our organization and help in mak- 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT 





A. J. ADAMS, of Chariton, retiring 

president of the lowa association, is 

optimistic for the future of the tele- 
phone business. 


INCOMING PRESIDENT 





PHIL ZERWAS, eg and mana- 
! 


ger of the Manning (lowa) Tele- 
phone Co., was elected president of 
lowa association. 





ing it better and stronger. Never 
in the history of our country did 
numbers mean so much as they do 
today. The first thing the politician 
wants to know is: How many peo- 
ple or companies do you represent? 

There is no reasonable excuse in 
the world why every company in 
this state should not belong to this 
association. If you do not belong, 
you are in the same category as the 
fellow who is mooching his telephone 
service. 

Oh, I know some say that the as- 
sociation does nothing and that the 
affairs are not run as they would 
run them. We don’t claim perfec- 
tion, and we do make mistakes. I am 
sure if you could meet with your 
board of directors at the numerous 
meetings they have during the year, 
you would come to the conclusion 
that they are doing the best they 
can. Members of the different com- 
mittees who come to Des Moines to 
attend meetings pay their own ex- 
penses and give generously of their 
time trying to better serve our in- 
dustry.” 

After paying tribute to the work 
of the directors in the past year, 
which centered about the task of 
endeavoring to secure relief from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, President Adams touched upon 
the subject of taxation and the con- 
stantly-increasing burdens placed 
upon the telephone industry. 

“With little apparent thought in 
the politicians’ minds that we should 


begin to retrench and at least bal- 
ance the budget and live within our 
means,” said he, “there is a constant 
effort to spend more money and 
necessarily to raise more taxes. I 
wonder if we realize how this is 
bound to affect industries such as 
ours and other utilities and large 
corporations. 


We are faced with the danger of 
more taxes—indirect taxes that do 
not affect the large number of voters 
which the direct tax is bound to 
affect. Naturally, we shall always be 
the prey for the taxing bodies, as an 
easy source of additional revenue. 
They boost our taxes and leave it up 
to us to raise the money; in other 
words, we are becoming more and 
more tax collecting agencies. 


The tax many com- 
panies today is greater than the 
dividends paid to the stockholders. 
So it seems to me that we should 
start an energetic campaign among 
our people to inform them that rates 
will have to be raised materially in 
order to take care of this increased 
tax burden. 


burden on 


Getting Rural Business Back— 
and on a Paying Basis 


“Another great problem that is fac- 
ing our industry is the loss of sta- 
tions among the farmers and rura! 
folk. This has been brought about 
partially by the depression and 
drought and, to some extent, by the 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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NEW IDEAS AMD SHORTCUTS 





By RAY 


The Indicator Type Fuse 

Fuses of all types serve a most im- 
portant purpose in telephone’ ex- 
changes. Sometimes the blowing of a 
single one may cause all telephones in 
a particular exchange to cease to func- 
tion. In all cases a means of knowing 
when a fuse blows, in order that it may 
be quickly replaced, is most important. 
Various alarm systems are used which 
prove entirely satisfactory, although 
often they are considered too expen- 
sive for use in many small exchanges. 

The alarm type fuse, which lights a 
small neon lamp when it blows, can 
frequently be used to good advantage 
on power circuits of 110 volts or more, 
and on ringing generator circuits. 
These lamps will not operate on 24- 
volt battery circuits, unfortunately. 
The lamp is enclosed in a special han- 
dle and is mounted on the ordinary re- 
newable link cartridge fuse. The 
handle is most convenient for use in 
the installation and removal of the fuse 
from the clips. 

The neon light on this fuse provides 
a good target, which may be easily 
seen when looking for an open fuse. 
Certainly this method is much more 
convenient than that of using a test 
lamp or receiver to locate an open fuse. 
A number of short lengths of single 
conductor cord, with a test clip on each 
end, is most convenient for use in 


BLAIN 


tant circuit while it is being replaced. 
These little kinks all help in the fur- 
nishing of better telephone service in 
any exchange. 


Saws for General Work 

Good saws have always comprised an 
important tool item in all telephone 
exchanges. Most telephone exchanges 
have frequent need for at least two 
good crosscut saws and one rip saw of 
the hand type. These saws are usually 
of the 24 or 26-inch length. Larger and 
heavier saws are usually made avail- 
able for pole line construction work. 
Larger one-man saws and_ crosscut 
Small 
back saws, cable saws, hack saws, and 
tree-pruning saws are generally avail- 
able and used frequently. 


saws are also used occasionally. 


The obtaining of good saws is never 
dificult, for they may now be pur- 
chased at almost any corner hardware 
store. Keeping good saws in good con- 
dition is, however, a different story for 
few workmen of the present day are 
qualified to file and set them properly. 
Dull saws are practically worthless on 
any type of telephone work, and the 
time lost by workmen attempting to 
use dull saws soon amounts to consid- 
erable in a money way. 


A special type saw is now available 





The indicator type fuse proved most convenient for locating open cartridge fuses 
on the power panel. 





A new type saw which makes use of a special 
gauge for filing. 


which, in addition to having a rapid 
cutting and non-binding quality, is also 
easy to maintain. This saw is provided 
with a special gauge which fits on the 
teeth for filing. Practically any man 
possessed of just ordinary mechanical 
ability can, with the aid of this gauge 
and a special file, sharpen saws of this 
type without difficulty. These saws 
can be obtained in practically all sizes 
and shapes. 
vv 


Splicing Messenger Strand 

The splicing of steel messenger 
strand used on aerial cable construc- 
tion is generally considered a most 
difficult task. This usually proves 
true if the task is not approached in a 
proper manner. 

We always attempt to arrange the 
messenger strand lengths if possible so 
that no splices will occur in the cable 
run. There is no objection to a splice 
on a corner where the messenger may 
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9&5” «= WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a 


certain job? Why not tell others through this new department? 
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Splicing messenger strand with the aid of a strand connector. 


be dead-ended in both directions. We 
do object to a dead-end splice of this 
type at any pole in the run, except a 
corner. Even when a messenger splice 
is properly made, it generally causes 
considerable trouble when the strand 
is ridden in either a safety strap or a 
cable car. 

When messenger must be spliced, 
we insist on the use of the regular 
strand connector which is of the same 
design as the strain insulator but made 
of metal. In some cases, two three- 
bolt clamps are used for a splice but 
we always prefer four, as this provides 
a greater margin of safety. We insist 
that the loose ends of the strand out- 
side the clamps be well served to the 
main strand. 

When this method of strand splicing 
is used, the cable rings can generally 
be properly spaced. An attempt should 
never be made to splice messenger 
strand by merely overlapping the two 
ends for a few feet and connecting 
them with several three-bolt clamps 
with the ends served down. This meth- 
od does not provide ample strength for 
safety; to use it is to court trouble. 


Concrete manholes may sometimes be lowered to a new grade 
without removing the cables or conduit routed through them. 
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Moving Manholes and Conduit 


During building construction and 
street regrading, the conduit line and 
manholes may sometimes be exposed. 
When this occurs, ordinarily the best 
thing to do is to build a new conduit 
run, install cables around the excava- 
tion and then later salvage the old 
plant. Occasionally it is possible to 
lower both the conduit and cable to 
avoid the expense of resplicing cables. 
When this can be arranged, a consider- 
able saving is generally possible. 

Concrete manholes, if properly con- 
structed, will generally stand consid- 
erable moving without injury. Clay 
conduit can usually be lowered to pro- 
vide a good job if proper precautions 
are taken. This conduit can general- 
ly be lowered one section at a time, 
and then relined and plastered on the 
new level. Careful handling prevents 
injury to either the conduit or the 
cable it covers. Fibre or treated wood 
conduit is ordinarily more convenient 
to lower than clay conduit. 

The moving, or even the lowering, 
of manholes is always a considerable 


task due to the weight involved. How- 
ever, this may be accomplished if 
proper equipment is made available. 
The manholes in the illustrations were 
lowered with a tripod made of heavy 
timbers and two chain hoists. It must 
be admitted, however, that this was not 
Often the 
bottom may be cut out of a manhole. 
Then it may be lowered by digging 
away inside, permitting it to settle. 


an overly large manhole. 


When large manholes are involved, 
in some cases it may prove desirable 
to cut away the old and build a new 
manhole in the same location so that 
the splices will fit. The conduit may 
then be lowered to the proper level 
for the new manhole grade. 


Some Telephone Things | 


ve “ 
Didn't Know Until Now 
By RAY BLAIN 
That when transcontinental tele- 
phone service was established nearly 
25 years ago, the three-minute rate 
from New York to San Francisco was 
$20.70. Now the station-to-station 
rate for three minutes is $6.50, and for 
nights and Sundays it is $4.25. 


That more than 800 persons talk 
across the continent every business day 
over long distance telephone. 

That the Bell System has a fleet of 
some 17,000 cars and trucks in service, 
ranging from ‘% to 10-ton capacity. 
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<= At left: Strowger Automatic Equipment 
in the Main Switchroom at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


At right: Front View of Handsome Main —>» 
Office Building at Caracas. 



















Steady Expansion of this Venezu- 


elan Network a Striking Tribute to 
Strowger Economy and Flexibility 


Orders recently received from Com- 
pania Anonima Nacional Telefonos de 
Venezuela for additional Automatic 
Electric telephone equipment total 
some 4300 lines, destined for use in 
further expansion of this company's 


excellent communications system. 


The rapid and continued expansion in 


this company's use of Strowger equip- 
ment is a tribute not only to sound 
performance, but also to the inherent 
simplicity and flexibility of Strowger 
design without which economic growth 


would have been impossible. 


As cited in the accompanying letter, 
12,400 of the total of 15,000 working 
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lines in the present system, are Strow- 
ger Automatic. The trouble-free op- 
eration of this equipment, even under 
tropical conditions, its ease of main- 
tenance, its long life, all contribute to 
the high regard in which it is held by 


the Venezuelan operating officials. 





Telephone administrations using Strow- 
ger Automatic equipment agree that 
of all the systems available in the 
world today, it is the most satisfactory 
from every standpoint. It is this una- 
nimity of opinion which has established 
this product everywhere as the 
"World's Standard" automatic tele- 


phone system. 
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MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


FOUR DECISIONS of U. S. Supreme Court, handed down April 


17, will have important effect on utility regulation . . 


. Analysis 


of the cases develops that present fair value as laid down in 


Smythe vs. Ames is still the law; FCC in its victory in Rochester 


Telephone Corp. case lost a most important procedural advantage 


FTER a full week’s reflection 
A and analysis of four decisions 
handed down by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on Monday, April 17, 
this department is of the opinion 
that that day can definitely be 
marked as a red-letter day for util- 
ity regulation in the United States. 
It will take a little time for the full 
significance of such developments to 
sink in, even though the essential 
features of these rulings were re- 
ported in the press early last week. 
First, but not the most important- 
as matters actually turned out—was 
the long-awaited York case argued 
before the court last January. This 
was the case in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utilities Commission, 
acting under the stringent Pennsyl- 
vania Utility Act, passed under the 
former Governor Earle’s administra- 
tion, ordered an immediate reduc- 
tion of $435,000 a year in electric 
rates for York, Pa., which is served 
by the Edison Light & Power Co. 
This ruling was in the form of a 
“temporary rate order,” which has 
become somewhat fashionable in re- 
cent “streamlined” utility legisla- 
tion. New York has a similar ar- 
rangement in its public utility law. 
The technique of this set-up is 
that the state commission, instead 
of launching into a long drawn out 
valuation of a utility company’s 
properties before determining what 
rates are reasonable, makes a quick 
inventory check-up in the manner of 
what the old-time field engineers 
called a “horseback appraisal.” 
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On the basis of such a perfunctory 
examination (which one disconcerted 
utility lawyer termed an “educated 
guess”), the commission handed 
down its temporary rate order after 
making the necessary assumptions 
as to anticipated revenues, allowable 
rate of return, and so forth. 

Furthermore, this temporary rate 
carries with it a sort of statutory 
“rain check.” It works this way: 
If, after more deliberate investiga- 
tion—but while the temporary rates 
are still in effect—the commission 
should find that its first guess was 
too low, it is supposed to raise the 
rates so as to allow the utility to 
make up for the lost revenues on 
the proper basis determined by 
actual experience. 

What complicated the Pennsylvania 
statute, however, was the fact that 
the temporary rate provision (sec- 
tion 310(a)) directed the commis- 
sion to fix rates in such a way as 
to yield “a return of not less than 5 
per centum upon the original cost, 
less accrued depreciation, of the 
physical property (when first de- 
voted to public use) of such public 
utility.” 

Now, offhand, this would seem to 
be something more than a broad hint 
to the Pennsylvania commission to 
go ahead and fix rates based on the 
controversial original cost theory of 
valuation. This would be in the face 
of the U. S. Supreme Court’s ruling 
in Smyth v. Ames, decided in 1898 
(and in a number of other decisions 
since then) that fixing a utility’s 












rate base requires consideration of 
other factors beside the original 
cost of the properties. 

“Present fair value,” which seems 
to necessitate some consideration of 
replacement value or so-called “re- 
production cost,” was one of the 
measures of value specifically in- 
cluded in the original Smyth v. Ames 
formula. 


O IT WAS not unnatural that 

the lawyers for the utility com- 
pany in the York case decided that 
the state commission order provided 
a good test for the constitutional 
validity of the Pennsylvania statute. 
At any rate, the federal district 
court took the same view and held 
in Driscoll v. Edison Light & Power 
Co., 25 P. U. R. (N. 8S.) 441, 21 Fed. 
Supp. 1, that the Pennsylvania tem- 
porary rate provision was unconsti- 
tutional under the law laid down in 
Smyth v. Ames. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the Penn- 
sylvania commission injected a flaw 
into the case so as to make it faulty 
as a clean-cut test of the hackneyed 
old quarrel between original cost 
(with its high-brow brother, “pru- 
dent investment”) and present fair 
value. 

It seems that the commission, 
upon request of the lower federal 
court for a more definite statement 
of the basis for its rate reduction, 
professed that it had taken into con- 
sideration not only original cost but 
present fair value as well. The com- 
mission further claimed to have al- 
lowed a return of more than 6 per 
cent instead of the 5 per cent mini- 
mum allowed by statute. 

Anyway, when the case got up to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and 
the solicitor general’s office decided 
that the case still presented a good 
opportunity for the court to throw 
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Cabling equipment of capacity 

up to 1200 pairs lays up a com- 

poct structure within close over- 
all dimensional tolerances. 





TELEPHO 
CABLES 


Exceptional facilities for 
manufacture in modern Gen- 
eral Cable plants warrant 
your highest confidence in 


the cables bearing this name. 


GENERAL CABLE “Standard Underground” CABLES 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois—Warehouses in Kansas City, Mo.—Richmond, Va.—and San Francisco, Cal. 
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overboard Smyth v. Ames, once and 
for all. They all joined as “friends 
of the court” in suggesting that the 
court do that very thing. 

This maneuver was_ evidently 
predicated upon the supposition that 
the highest court, as presently con- 
stituted (by reason of the recent 
“liberal” additions to its member- 
ship) might be more disposed to 
come out flatfooted for the original 
cost theory than heretofore. 

For’ various reasons the regula- 
tory experts of the present federal 
administration seem to regard 
Smyth v. Ames as the very Dred 
Scot decision of utility regulation. 
They have overlooked no opportunity 
to promote the original cost doctrine 
whenever it seemed likely that the 
court would reexamine the issue. 

Well, to conclude this somewhat 
detailed analysis, the Pennsylvania 
commission won its case on merits. 
But the federal government and the 
other “friends of the court” were 
disappointed in the way in which 
the majority of the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided the York case on April 
17. In a word, the court majority, 
led by Justice Reed, refused to throw 
overboard 40 years’ precedent by 
formally deserting Smyth v. Ames, 
as demanded. by a minority of 
Frankfurter and Black. 

The Reed opinion sidestepped the 
issue over conflicting valuation 
theories as being unnecessary and 
found that the rate fixed by the state 
commission did not result in con- 
fiscation. This finding was based 
upon the Pennsylvania commission’s 
profession that it had taken into 
account the various elements of 
value required by Smyth v. Ames 
and had allowed a 6 per cent return 
thereon. 

The fact that the Pennsylvania 
statute might, by its own terms, 
have been applied in such a way as 
to limit the rate base to original 
cost and the return to 5 per cent was 
held immaterial. 

And so Smyth v. Ames is still the 
law notwithstanding a minority of 
two members of the present court 
who have declared their opposition 
to it. This is a curious fact when 
you stop to consider that the last 
time this war between the different 
schools of valuation theorists came 
up for a decisive test in the U. S. 
Supreme Court, there were only two 
members who came out unequivocal- 
ly against Smyth v. Ames. 

That was the celebrated South- 
western Bell case in 1923 when 
former Justice Brandeis wrote his 
celebrated concurring opinion on be- 
half of “prudent investment,” in 
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The Best Story of the 
Week—What’s Yours? 


A newspaper columnist relates an 
incident about an Ohio Bell official in 
Akron, Ohio, who had been wracking 
his brains trying to think of ways and 
means to get former subscribers to 
apply for their telephone rate refunds. 

One day a clerk came into his office, 
handed him an original service applica- 
tion card upon which no application for 
refund had been made, and asked: 
“How about this one?” One look at 
the application and the _ executive 
blushed—the name on the card was his 
wife’s maiden name! 








which he was joined by the late 
Justice Holmes. And now, 16 years 
later, and despite the recent addi- 
tions to the court membership, there 
are still only two avowed enemies of 
Smyth v. Ames—Justices Frank- 
furter and Black. 

Of course, it may be that the new- 
est member, Justice Douglas, who 
took his oath on the same day the 
York case was decided, will make a 
minority of three. It may even be 
that on a more clean-cut test case, 
in which the court would have no 
chance to dodge the issue of re- 
affirming Smyth v. Ames, or repudi- 
ating it, other members of the 
present court will join the minority. 
That remains to be seen. For the 
present all the York case would seem 
to prove for utility regulation gen- 
erally is that Smyth v. Ames is still 
the law of the land. 


HILE the York case thus 

failed to live up to advance 
notice, it was a telephone case de- 
cided by the court the same day 
which surprisingly developed into a 
regulatory landmark of the first 
magnitude. This was the appeal of 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. from 
an order of the FCC which held that 
it was controlled by the New York 
Telephone Co., a Bell System com- 
pany, and was thus subject to FCC 
jurisdiction. The company contended 
that it was an Independent corpora- 
tion entitled to an exemption as a 
connecting carrier under Section 2b2 
of the Communications Act. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission won the case on its 
merits—as had been generally ex- 
pected by those legal observers who 
are brash enough to predict in ad- 
vance decisions of the highest 
tribunal. But the merits of this 
particular case were only a minor 
feature from the standpoint of gen- 
eral regulatory significance. 





In winning its victory, the FCC 
and every other Federal commission 
lost a most important procedural ad- 
vantage. It would be a pretty good 
bet that if the legal counsel for all 
the various federal regulatory 
agencies could be asked their in- 
formal reaction, they would tell you 
quite plainly that they wished they 
had never heard of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. and its recent ap- 
peal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Most TELEPHONY readers are per- 
haps familiar with the bare facts in 
this case. The New York (Bel! 
Telephone Co. owns only about one- 
third of the common stock of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., but it 
also owns a substantial majority of 
the other classes of the company’s 
securities, principally preferred 
stock. The FCC found that by means 
of corporate arrangements resulting 
from this balance of security hold- 
ings, the Bell System (through its 
affiliate, the New York Telephone 
Co.) was in a position to dominate 
policies of. the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., although numerically it was 
only a minority common stockholder. 

The U. S. Supreme Court unani- 
mously agreed with the FCC and 
with a lower federal court. It held 
that corporate “control” as used in 
the Communications Act is not to 
be restricted to a mere numerical 
count of majority stock ownership, 
but is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined in each case. 


O MUCH for the Rochester deci- 
sion on its merits. If the FCC 
had let the case go up on that point 
alone, there would be little need for 
us to give the case more than pass- 
ing attention. But the FCC, on the 
eve of the hearing of this case by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, suddenly 
injected a new issue which to the 
casual observer might seem to be 
only a matter of very dull pro- 
cedural routine. In its pleadings the 
FCC asked the court not only for a 
verdict on the merits of the case, 
but preferably a dismissal of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp.’s appeal 
without even considering the merits. 
Unofficial rumors have it that this 
last-minute inspiration of the FCC 
came from the legal department of 
the Federal Power Commission. Be 
that as it may, the Federal Power 
Commission made a similar request 
in an appeal which was also decided 
by the Supreme Court on April 17, 
and so did the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a motor carrier case 
decided the same day. 
The gist of this procedural con- 
tention—urged by all three federal 
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commissions in their respective ap- 
peals—is this: Federal courts have 
no right to review any appeals from 
orders of federal regulatory com- 
missions which do not require the 
appealing party to take some affirm- 
ative action or which do not alter 
his regulatory status before the 
commission. 

This is the “negative 
order” doctrine which was inspired 
by a trouble-making decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in 1912. In 
that case a soap company (Proctor 
& Gamble Co. v. United States, 225 
U. S. 282) had asked the ICC to set 
aside certain railroad tariffs which 
imposed demurrage charges on 
freight cars left unloaded more than 
forty-eight hours. The ICC had re- 
fused to alter the general tariff at 
the instance of this particular 
shipper, and so the company took an 
appeal. 

The U. S. Supreme Court at that 
time held that the ICC had merely 
issued a “negative order,” which did 
not change the complaining com- 
pany’s status or add any additional 
burdens, and so, therefore, was not 
reviewable by the federal courts. 

Since this mischievous precedent 
was laid down, there has grown up 
the “negative order” doctrine which 
some of the federal commissions 
have been pushing to the limit. 

Oddly enough, the FCC had not 
been taking very noticeable advan- 
tage of the leeway allowed federal 
commissions to stifle utility company 
appeals under the “negative order” 
doctrine. Indeed, in this very 
Rochester Telephone Corp. case, the 
FCC had not attempted in the lower 
federal court to object to the utility 
company’s right of appeal. It was 
only when the case got before the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
that the FCC counsel said, in effect: 
The refusal of the commission to 
exempt this telephone company as a 
connecting carrier is a “negative 
order” and is not subject to the pre- 
view of this court. 


OW, WHILE all this seems as 
N dry as dust and highly com- 
plicated, the “negative order” doc- 
trine can affect the rights and 
privileges of all utility companies 
very substantially. The Federal 
Power Commission, for example, by 
manipulating a series of so-called 
“negative orders,” has been able so 
far to evade a test of its claimed 
jurisdiction over power projects on 
inland rivers of the United States. 
These are non-navigable in fact, but 
they are tributaries of and may af- 
tect the navigability of other 
streams actually used in commercial 
shipping. 
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Everything you need in a body 


“LOW” LINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE BODY WITH DERRICK 


Compact, rugged- 
ly constructed and 
designed to utilize 

every inch of space 
for the whole as- 

sortment of tools 

and materials used 

by line crews. 








For heavy duty 
work this utility 
body is incompar- 
able. It is stand- 
ard equipment 
among many of 
the largest and 
most progressive 
operating compa- 
nies in the coun- 
try. For telephone 
requirements it 
has no equal. 
Write for a cata- 
logue illustrating 
and describing its 


numerous features. 
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THE POLE TRAILER => 


Highway Model P-8-T Pole Trailer. 
a suitable size trailer for light or 
heavy work. Designed by field 
men who wanted a trailer for every 
service. Furnished with or without 
telescoping tongue. 
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“= THE WINCH 

Rugged, efficient and remark- 
ably smooth in operation. The 
Highway Winch reduces the 


time element in line crew oper- 
ations by substantially reducing 
the amount of manual labor. 
















The FPC case before the court on 
April 17 involved a refusal (so- 
called “negative order”) of the FPC 
to allow two utility companies to 
merge. Indeed, when you stop to 
analyze it, the bulk of every-day 
regulatory routine could be juggled 
into the category of “negative 
orders” if this doctrine were carried 
to extremes. The utility companies 
affected would be thus cut off from 
even the right to appeal to the courts 
for relief from arbitrary action 
And if the federal commissions got 
away with this system, the state 
commissions would soon be follow- 
ing suit. 

Well, Justice Frankfurter sat on 
that doctrine—and sat on it hard. It 
was one of the most scholarly and 
courageous regulatory opinions in 
many a moon. Justice Frankfurter 
went back to the start of the trouble 

that old ICC case in 1912. He 
analyzed various kinds of so-called 
“negative orders” and concluded that 
the distinction between negative and 
affirmative orders of a regulatory 
commission is a mischievous fallacy 
which is henceforth abolished. 

He swept the entire subject clean 
by holding that hereafter the fed- 


eral courts: (1) shall not review 
commission orders which are merely 
preliminary or interim steps; (2) 
they will review any order purport- 
ing make a final disposition of any 
claim which might validly be _ in- 
voked under the regulatory author- 
ity of a federal commission. 

And, just by way of touching all 
the bases, Justice Frankfurter 
turned on the FPC and overruled 
its contention in the utility merger 
case already mentioned. Next, he 
gave the ICC a dose of the same 
medicine in a decision involving a 
refusal of the ICC to grant a cer- 
tificate to an interstate motor car- 
rier out on the Pacific Coast. Both 
the FPC and ICC cases were de- 
cided on the basis of what he had 
already said in his “key” opinion in 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. case. 

To sum it all up, utility companies 
now have a clear right to appeal to 
federal courts whenever their inter- 
ests have been substantially affected 
by any final act of a federal regula- 
tory commission. The stranglehold 
system of regulation, which has been 
flourishing under the shadow of the 
so-called “negative order” doctrine, 
is now effectively destroyed. For 

















“And all he does is standing there gabbin’ to some girl on the telephone.” 
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this reason, April 17 will stand out 
as a red-letter day for utility regu- 
lation, although it may take some 
time before it is fully realized an 
appreciated. 


P.S. In The New Yorker maga 
zine of April 22 is an interesting ac 
count of the operations of a New 
York City gentleman named Amsden 
who has made a fortune out of ths 
establishment of telephone secre- 
tarial services and other by-products 
of commercial communications. One 
of Amsden’s latest ideas is a request 
—still puzzling the FCC—for a 
short-wave frequency allocation to 
set up a system of radio “paging”’ 
for physicians and other personages 
who are subject to emergency call. 

This “pager” is a_ radio-dialed 
mechanism, carried like a clock by 
the physician on the golf course and 
other places. When the party is 
needed, the “pager” is supposed to 
set up commotion which sends the 
doctor to the nearest telephone to 
find out what it is all about. 


vT WwW 


1937 Telephone and Telegraph 
Statistics of the World 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently issued its compila- 
tion of “Telephone and Telegraph Sta- 
tistics of the World” for 1937. 

There were 28,300,000,000 telephone 
conversations in the United States in 
1937, an average of 220 for each per- 
son in the country. 

In this country there were 15.09 tele- 
phones for every 100 people, but in the 
United Kingdom there were only 6.41 
per 100; in Germany, 5.31; in France, 
3.7, and in Italy, 1.38. New Zealand 
had 11.97; Canada, 11.90; Sweden, 
11.75; Denmark, 11.25; Switzerland, 
10.26; Australia, 8.71, and Norway, 
7.61. 

The Continental United States had 
19,453,401 telephones while the total 
for the entire world 39,245,069 
telephones. When the telephones in 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico and other 
American areas are included, the ag- 
gregate is close to half the world’s total. 


was 


According to present indications the 
world total of telephones in service will 
pass the 41,000,000 mark some time 
during the current year. The United 
States, despite the fact that it has only 
one-seventeenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, will operate nearly one-half of 
these telephones, according to the sta- 
tistical year book. 

Since 1904, when only about 4,000,- 
000 telephones were in use throughout 
the world, the number has grown on 
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the average of a million instruments 
a year. Some years, notably the decade 
of the ’20s, were marked by a world- 
wide growth well in excess of a million, 
while the depression years from 1931 
to 1933 showed losses. 

At the beginning of 1937, however, 
the telephone industry had again 
caught up with the calendar, for there 
were then 37,098,084 telephones in 
service in the world, and during that 
year the total was increased by 2,146,- 
985 telephones, a greater net gain than 
recorded in any previous year. 

On January 1, 1938, there were 
slightly more than 2,000,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world and 39,245,069 tele- 
phones. In this country there was a 
total of 19,453,401 telephones in opera- 
tion on that date. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephones are operated by 
private companies. The remaining 40 
per cent are owned and operated by 
governmental authorities. 

New York City leads the world’s 
cities in actual number of telephones, 
and Washington, D. C., in development 
of service relative to population. New 
York City on January 1, 1938, had 
1,623,117 telephones, equivalent to 
22.28 per cent of its population of 
7,284,000. Washington had 38.82 tele- 
phones for every 100 population. 


— 


New York City's Telephone 
Weather Forecasts 

Government weather forecasts for 
New York City and vicinity are now 
available to New York City telephone 
users by telephoning to a bureau estab- 
lished by the New York Telephone Co. 
WEather 6-1212 is the number of this 
“Weather Forecast Bureau.” This new 
service was started April 8. 

These weather forecast announce- 
ments are the first of the kind in the 
Bell System. They are made continu- 
ously throughout 24 hours, over 
mechanical equipment which can serve 
a large number of simultaneous re- 
quests. Thus any inquirer, upon being 
connected, needs only to listen to ob- 
tain the information, as in the case 
of calls to the time announcement 
bureau at MEridian 7-1212 in New 
York City. 

The announcements are made over a 
one-way circuit and it, therefore, is 
not possible to converse with the bu- 
reau. If the connection is made after 
an announcement has begun, by simply 
listening a few seconds the next full 
announcement is obtained as it is re- 
peated by the machine. 

These bulletins give the latest gov- 
ernment forecasts. They present in- 
formation supplied by teletypewriter 
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from the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, usually four or more times daily. 
When unusual weather conditions pre- 
vail or are in prospect, the government 


forecasts may be received at more fre- | 


quent intervals. 


Upon receiving a message from the | 


government bureau, an operator re- 
cords the bulletin on steel tape of two 
voice-recording machines. One of these 
is held in reserve in case of mechanical 
trouble, and if necessary an operator 
will make oral announcements. One 
machine can supply the central weather 
lines with service for 150 simultaneous 
calls, it was said, or 30,000 calls a day. 

Each instrument speaks the weather 
message in about 25 seconds. After 
a pause, the report is repeated. Thus 
a caller may hear a report several times 
to fix the information in mind. 

A typical bulletin is as follows: 

“United States Weather Bureau, 7 
o’clock forecast for New York City 
and vicinity. Partly cloudy and colder 
tonight. Saturday partly cloudy and 
continued cold. Moderate west to 
northwest winds. Lowest temperature 
tonight about 18 degrees.” 

The charge for this service for New 
York City telephones will be one local 
message, the same as for time-of-day 
service, which the company has been 
rendering for several years. 

The new bureau is located in the 
company’s building at 435 West 50th 
Street. 

vv 


Flashes and Plugs— 


News Briefs and Comments 
Annual reports to employes as well 
to stockholders are becoming usual, ac- 
cording to the New York columnist, 
Merryle S. Rukseyer. Within five years, 
he predicts, they are likely to be almost 
universal. James L. Kilpatrick, presi- 
dent, New York Telephone Co., in a 
current annual report to workers, sum- 
marized 11 years of operations after 
citing factual evidence of improvement 
in service to patrons. 
* * 

Chicago police officials say that the 
cooperation of alert telephone super- 
visors and operators helps them to run 
down many criminals and also avert 


many crimes. 
im ” 


Columnist “Bugs” Bear says the tele- 


phone is one machine that didn’t throw} 
people out of work. Actually it created | 


many thousands of jobs. 


a * 


Since gil was discovered in Bloom- 


ingdale, Mich., last August, the local 
telephone company’s business has in-| 


creased 800 per cent. 


ANU 


TYPE 40 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 











A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Exempts Small Exchanges 
from State Wage Law 


A bill which has passed both houses 
of the Minnesota legislature and is now 
awaiting the governor’s signature re- 
lates to the powers and duties of the 
industrial Commission of Minnesota 
and amends Mason’s Minnesota stat- 
utes of 1927, section 4218. 

It provides that the minimum wages 
for women as determined by the indus- 
trial commission shall not apply in cases 
where night operators are on duty for 
not more than 12 hours and shall have 
an opportunity for sleep at least four 
of those hours, nor to telephone opera- 
tors employed in cities, towns and vil- 
lages of less than 1,500 inhabitants. 

In commenting upon this legislation, 
Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association states 
that it would exempt 417 exchanges in 
communities of 1,500 stations or less. 
He adds that there is a total of 502 
Independent telephone exchanges in 
the state of Minnesota, 455 of which 
operate less than 1,000 stations. 


—- 


Unable to Metallicize, 
Company Sells Property 

Because all of its circuits are 
grounded, and the development of 
nearby rural-electrification projects 
have caused interference on its lines 
making service without improvement 
practically impossible, the Platteville- 
Cornelia Telephone Co., of Platteville, 
Wis., will abandon service and dissolve 
its corporation upon sale of its prop- 
erties to the Platteville, Rewey & 
Ellenboro Telephone Co., the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission recently 
announced. 

The Platteville, Rewey & Ellenboro 
Telephone Co., operating metallic cir- 
cuits, has agreed to assume ownership, 
control and operation of the 12 miles 
of lines which serve 42 farmers in 
Grant county, Wis. 
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Commission 





The commission in commenting on 
the transfer of properties said: “It ap- 
pears that the applicant is not in a posi- 
tion to metallicize its lines or to other- 
wise improve its properties so as to 
give adequate service to its subscrib- 
ers. On the other hand it is evident 
that if the sale or transfer of property 
is approved, the subscribers will be en- 
abled to obtain adequate and _ satis- 
factory service.” 


— ~~ 


Discrimination Alleged in 
Rate Given to Doctors 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, April 20, ordered public hear- 
ings beginning May 11 on a complaint 
alleging that the practice of the New 
York Telephone Co. in providing serv- 
ice at residential rates to doctors whose 
offices are in their names, is unjustly 
discriminatory and preferential. 

William S. Weiss of 161 West 86th 
street, New York City, is the com- 
plainant. The telephone company’s 
practice, he declared, is unfair to mem- 
bers of other professions whose offices 
are likewise in their homes. 

The present regulations of the com- 
pany provide that business rates shall 
apply at any location where the list- 
ing indicates a trade or profession, ex- 
cepting physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
osteopaths and others associated with 
the healing arts. 


_— 


Michigan's New Public Service 
Commission Upheld by Court 
The Michigan Supreme Court re- 

cently upheld a bill passed by the Mich- 
igan legislature abolishing the state 
public utilities commission and estab- 
lishing a Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission. 

A lower court judgment in favor of 
the law was affirmed when four re- 
publican justices voted to uphold the 
bill and four democratic justices held 
it unconstitutional. The new public 
service commission has asked the at- 


and Court Activities 


torney-general to rule on the validit 

of orders of the replaced public util 

ties commission, which continued to 
function after a temporary injunctio 

delayed the new commission from tak 
ing office. (See TELEPHONY, Marg 

18, 1939, page 29). 

The principal differences betwee 
the new commission and the old are: 
The new commissioners will serve stag- 
gered terms; the new commission ha 
been given jurisdiction over some new 
utilities and motor carriers about whic! 
there had been some doubt in the past; 
and commissioners will be paid $6,000 
a year instead of $7,000. 

John J. O’Hara of Menominee, fo: 
merly auditor - general, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the new commis- 
sion. Paul H. Todd was chairman of 
the old commission. 


~~ ? 


California Companies Ordered 
to Abolish Handset Charge 
Two major telephone companies and 

three small ones have been ordered to 

discontinue the practice of charging 
extra for handsets by the California 

Railroad Commission as the first step 

in its new rate-reduction investigation 

of major public utilities. 

The companies affected by the 
order are: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., the Colusa 
County Telephone Co., Colusa, the Ox- 
nard Home Telephone Co., Oxnard, and 
the Santa Paula Home Telephone Co., 
Santa Paula. 

Until 1936 the two major companies 
charged 25 cents per month extra fo. 
handsets. Later this charge was re- 
duced to 15 cents and still later to 
ten cents. The three Independent com- 
panies have been charging the full 25- 
cent rate. 

Both President N. R. Powley, of th: 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Chairman Ray C. Wakefield, of the 
California Railroad Commission, esti- 


mated that the elimination of the 
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charge would cost the telephone com- 
panies about $250,000 annually in 
gross revenues, with a consequent sav- 
ing to subscribers of a like amount. 
They also predicted that nearly $450,- 
00O must be spent within the next 
year to meet increased public demand 
for the handsets now that the charge 
is eliminated. 

It is not expected that the Associated 
Te:ephone Co., Ltd., of Santa Monica, 
will be requested to abolish its present 
ten-cent monthly charge on handsets 
because of certain rate changes made 
upon a different basis than those ef- 
ted by the other major companies. 


Oklahoma Independents 
Discuss Handset Charges 


Four hundred and ten Independent 
telephone exchanges were represented 
in person or through the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association at an informal 
conference with heads of the telephone, 
legal and accounting divisions of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, in 
Oklahoma City, April 14. 

Following a presentation of facts, H. 
W. Hubenthal, secretary of the Okla- 
homa association, requested that the 
present rate schedule of differential 
charges for handsets, applying to all 
Independent telephone companies, be 
not disturbed and that the case propos- 
ing a reduction or abolishment of such 
differentials be dismissed. The corpora- 
tion commission had previously set 
April 28 as the date for a formal hear- 
ing on the proposal to require all In- 
dependent companies to show cause 
why existing differential charges for 
handsets should not be 
abolished. 


reduced or 


By a previous order the commission 
had reduced handset differentials, as 
applying only to the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., to 15 cents per month, 
to be entirely eliminated after the sub- 
scriber had paid the differential for a 
period of 18 months. 

In a statement at the informal hear- 
ing, Secretary Hubenthal showed that 
204 telephone exchanges, serving an 
average of less than 100 subscribers 
each, had a net income averaging $81 
each, and that 90 per cent of these 
operated at a loss with insufficient al- 
lowance for depreciation and with no 
revenues to cover interest on their in- 
vestments. Such companies as these, 
Mr. Hubenthal pointed out, pioneered 
in small towns and_sparsely-settled 
rural territory, and are entitled to pro- 
tection for their investments. 

These companies would suffer still 
further losses and many of them would 
be put out of business, he declared, 
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if differential charges for handsets 
were abolished or materially reduced. 
They could not secure or even borrow 
the money to buy new handset equip- 
ment, which immediately would be de- 
manded by their subscribers, and could 
not dispose of their old desk and wall 
instruments. 

installation 
charges would offer no relief for them. 
In most cases they would actually re- 
duce the present revenues through loss 
of telephones because of the higher 
rates. 


Increases in rates or 


Twenty-two representatives of the 
smaller companies were present at the 
hearing and expressed their views, 
backed by facts and figures. They 
were unanimously agreed on the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Removal or substantial reduction of 
present handset differentials would 
bring immediate demands for general 
replacement of existing deskset and 
wall instruments with handsets. The 
small companies would find their in- 
vestment in instruments greatly in- 
creased or doubled without any possible 
source of increased revenue to meet 
this increased investment. 

Companies, which now have a sub- 
stantial percentage of handsets in serv- 
ice, are able to recoup some of their 
losses or make a small profit by reason 
of revenue from differential charges. 
All the company representatives pres- 
ent expressed a desire to continue their 
present differential charges for hand- 
sets, which range from 15 cents to 50 
cents per month, because they wish to 
give streamlined telephone 
where subscribers want it and are will- 
ing and able to pay for it. 


service 


Witnesses also brought out that 
smaller telephone companies do not 
have substantial revenues from _ by- 
products of the service such as toll 
business, and _ installation 
therefore, additional revenues from 
handsets often mean the difference be- 
tween remaining in business and bank- 
ruptcy. 


charges; 


Telephoneless County in 
Tennessee to Have Them 


Hancock County, Tenn., a county 
without electric lights, telephones or 
railroads, will soon be blessed with the 
modern convenience of the telephone. 

According to an announcement re- 
cently made by Commissioner W. D. 
Hudson of the Tennessee Railroad 
& Public Utilities Commission, the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has agreed to establish an 
exchange in Hanock county, probably 
at Sneedville, the county seat. 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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One-Piece 
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@ This one-piece Station 
Protector materially simplifies 
mounting and eliminates all 
need for asbestos mats. Con- 
nections are conveniently 
executed on heavy binding 
posts with studs treated to 
withstand corrosion. Equipped 
with “Reliable” self-cleaning 
sawtooth discharge blocks and 
“Reliable” No. 55 or No. 77 


fuses as specified. 


Samples on request 
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President of A. T. & T. Co. 





Pays Tribute to Management 


THE MANAGEMENT of the A. T. & T. Co. has never been abler, 


more devoted to, and more enthusiastic about the business. 


Thus 


asserted President Walter S. Gifford in paying a sincere tribute 
to the personnel of the Bell system and its subsidiaries at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting held last week in New York... He 
reported that the total number of employes in the telephone in- 
dustry has increased 70 per cent since 1911, in contrast to a popu- 


lation increase of 38 per cent . 


Commenting on the ever- 


mounting tax burden, he said, taxes for 1939 are expected to 


represent an increase of $9,000,000 over those for 1938. 


No 


new financing anticipated in the current year .. . Telephone busi- 
ness of current year encouraging; relatively larger gain shown 


in residence stations than in business. 


Toll and long distance 


traffic shows a slight increase over 1937, the best year since 1930. 


F TAXES today were relatively 
the same as in 1935, and with 
revenues and operating expenses 


what they are, the current earnings 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. would be between $2 and 
$3 a share higher than they are, Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the company, 
told shareholders at their annual meet- 


ing April 19 at the company’s head- 


quarters, 195 Broadway, New York 
City. 
The American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. is earning its annual $9 divi- 
dend, Mr. Gifford told the more than 
400 shareholders in attendance. 
are continuing to however, he 
added, and indications are that those 
on the Bell System in 1939 “will be 
some $9,000,000 more than in 1938.” 


Taxes 
rise, 


Questioned by a stockholder on the 
current financial position of the com- 
pany and the possibility of future fi- 
nancing, Mr. Gifford replied that A. T. 
& T. did not contemplate any new fi- 
nancing in 1939. ‘We will not need 
much money in 1939,” he said, “and 
if we do no new financing, we prob- 
ably will have between $50,000,000 and 
some $60,000,000 in cash at the end 
of the year.” 


The construction and improvement 
program calls for the expenditure of 
approximately $320,000,000 this year, 
an increase of $25,000,000 over 1938, 
he disclosed. 


On the subject of competitive bid- 
ding for securities, Mr. Gifford said 
in reply to a shareholder’s question 
on whether the company would be will- 
ing to entertain competitive bids, that 
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he had ‘a completely open 
the subject.” 


mind on 


He remarked, however, that an en- 
terprise such as the Bell System, which 
is continually entering the capital mar- 
kets, could not afford to run the risk 
of competitive bidding for obligations 
until such a procedure has been “thor- 
oughly tried and tested.” The over- 
bidding for one issue may prove ex- 
tremely harmful to following issues, 
Mr. Gifford said, and the Bell System 
“by its very nature has continual re- 
course to the capital markets.” 

A statement read by Mr. Gifford con- 
tains much of interest to telephone 
people. After referring to the annual 
report sent to stockholders March 1 
and the statement which accompanied 
the dividend checks on April 15, Mr. 
Gifford continued: 


“Currently we are now earning the 
dividend. As you know, in 1938 earn- 
ings were $12,638,000 short of the $9 
per share dividend which was paid. As 
stated in the annual report, taxes con- 
tinue to rise and it now looks as if 
taxes in 1939 would be some $9,000,000 
more than in 1938. 


If taxes were today relatively the 
same as in 1935, and with revenues and 
other expenses what they are, the cur- 
rent earnings would be between $2 
and $3 a share greater than they are. 


The system now has approximately 
16,000,000 telephones in service—an 
all-time high. This is some 8,000,000 
telephones more than the predepression 
peak in 1930 which was not reached 
again until October, 1937. The gain 
in telephones over 1930 varied in dif- 





ferent sections of the country. Prac- 
tically all sections, however, show son 
gain, except the northeastern section 
which still has slightly less telephones 
than in 1930. 

New York City makes about as poor 
a showing as anywhere, there being 
165,000 less telephones here than there 
were in 1930. The greatest gain over 
1930 has occurred in the southeast, 
followed closely by the Pacific coast 
and the Rocky Mountain states. 


While it is gratifying that the ab- 
solute number of telephones is at a 
new peak, the number of telephones 
per hundred of population for the coun- 
try as a whole is still slightly lower 
than in 1930, although in the southeast. 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain sections, 
it is higher than in 1930. 


Our current rate of growth is en- 
couraging. During the first three 
months of this year the net gain in 
telephones was 215,000, as compared 
with a gain of 98,000 in the same 
period last year. The first two weeks 
in April show a gain of 34,000 as com- 


pared with 14,000 in the first two 
weeks in April last year. It is of in- 
terest that, currently, residence tele- 


phones have been showing somewhat 
larger gains, relatively speaking, than 
business telephones. 

The number of toll and long distance 
messages is running well ahead of the 
corresponding months of last year. 
While not yet equal to the peak year 
of 1930, it is slightly above the same 
months of 1937, which was the best 
year since 1930. 


Many companies today, in addition 
to the usual statements of earnings and 
expenses, point out the percentages of 
revenue that go for wages, taxes, ma- 
terials and supplies, interest and divi- 
dends, etc. It happens that our annual 
report for 1911 stated these figures in 
a chart that showed that 50 per cent 
of revenue went to employes, 5 per 
cent for taxes, 20 per cent for mate- 
rials, rents, etc., 19 per cent for in- 
terest and dividends, and 6 per cent 
for surplus. 


Twenty-seven years later, the cor- 
responding figures as shown in the an- 
ual report for 1938 were 49 per cent 
to employes, 14 per cent for taxes, 18 
per cent for materials, rents, etc., 19 
per cent for interest and dividends— 
and nothing for surplus. 


TELEPHONY 
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You will note that the only large 
differences between now and 27 years 
azo are in taxes and surplus. Then 
5 per cent went for taxes and 6 per 
cent was left for surplus. Now 14 per 
cent goes for taxes and there is nothing 
left for surplus. 

Incidentally, in 1911, the Bell Sys- 
tem, including the Western Electric 
Co.; employed 146,000 persons and to- 
day it employs 292,000. The number 
of women then employed in the Bell 
System was 73,500—today it is 
161,000. Since 1911, the population 
of the United States has increased some 
38 per cent while the total number of 
employes in the industry—that is, both 
Bell and non-Bell—has increased 70 
per cent. 

This increase in number of employes 
has taken place along with technical 
developments in equipment and meth- 
ods which have improved the service 
and greatly extended its use. In addi- 
tion to the 292,000 employed today 
in the Bell System, other telephone 
companies, which are not owned by, 
but connect with the Bell System, em- 
ploy some 56,000 persons, and em- 
ployes operating private branch switch- 
boards number well over 100,000. Thus 
the telephone today provides employ- 
ment directly for nearly one-half mil- 
lion people. 

In passing it might be of interest 
to note that this is a business that re- 
quires a large investment in relation 
to the number of employes. There 
is some $17,000 of investment per Bell 








WALTER S. GIFFORD, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., directed attention to the fact 
that whereas in 1911 taxes amounted 
to 5 per cent of revenues and 6 per 
cent was left for surplus, in 1938 
taxes took 14 per cent of revenues 
and nothing was left for surplus. 
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System employe; to state it another 
way: It takes on the average, $17,000 
of buildings and equipment—of tools 
if you like—to provide a job for one 
Bell System employe. 





While our main interest is and will 
continue to be a constantly-improving 
and expanding telephone service, I 
want to remind the stockholders that 
we have, purely as a by-product of this 
main interest, been pioneers in other 
fields. I mention a few of the more 
outstanding instances: 

Our radio’ broadcasting station 
WEAF, which we operated from 1922 
to 1926, was a pioneer in the sale of 
radio program service; in 1925 we 
established a facsimile and telephoto 
service by wire; in 1927, 12 years ago, 
we demonstrated successfully two-way 
television, both by wire and radio. 

Our electrical-recording method of 
making phonograph records, as well as 
our development of the electric ortho- 
phonic phonograph, gave a new im- 
petus to the phonograph industry; and 
our method of electrically recording 
sound, together with our powerful 
amplifiers and loudspeakers, revolu- 
tionized the motion picture industry, 
changing it from silent to sound. 

Now a word about our financial 
structure: In 1920, just prior to the 
change in the dividend rate of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
from $8 to $9 a share, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s funded debt was 45 per cent of 
its total capital obligations, including 
capital stock premiums and _ surplus. 
Today it is about 30 per cent. 

This marked improvement has taken 
place in spite of the fact that substan- 
tial charges were made to surplus in 
order to continue the dividend at the 
usual rate when it was not fully 
earned. Also, other substantial charges 
were made against surplus arising from 
the recent extensive program of refi- 
nancing which, while it results in large 
savings in the long run, necessitated 
large charge-offs to surplus for pre- 
miums and for unamortized discount 
on bonds redeemed in advance of their 
due date. 

Today, nearly 70 per cent of the sys- 
tem’s capital obligations is equity cap- 
ital; that is, capital stock, capital stock 
premiums and surplus. 

Taking the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by itself, its debt was 36 
per cent in 1920, and is now only 16 
per cent of its total capital obligations. 
Or, stated the other way around, the 
equity capital—that is, the capital 
stock, capital stock premiums and sur- 
plus—was 64 per cent, and now is 84 
per cent of the total capital obliga- 
tions. 

Perhaps to make the picture more 
complete, I should add that the Bell 


New Dillon 
Dynamometer 





@Since the stringing of the first telegraph wire, 
construction engineers have wanted an instrument 
for registering the pound pull being put on wires 
and messengers when being installed and through- 
out maintenance. An instrument to eliminate 
judging tension by sag, one within purchasable 
price range. Such an instrument is now available 
—The 


Dillon Dynamometer 


@The Dynamometer is used in series with a block 
and tackle to register the pound pull being ap- 
plied to a cable, guy or messenger. It is de- 
signed to give a continuous service over a pro 
longed period of years without deterioration. The 
instrument cannot be injured by 100% overload, or 
from a recoil due to breakage of equipment or 


messenger. 


@Over-stressing of cables, guys and messenger 
causes structural injury which often causes a cor- 
ner pole or a lead of poles to go down that 
otherwise would have weathered a storm. The 
use of a Dynamometer protects against such 


condition. 


@During earlier years of pole line construction work 
Dynamometers were not available and tension had 
to be judged by sag. Of late years Dynamom- 
eters have been available at $250.00, and up, for 
10,000 pound capacity, but at this price they have 
not been used to any extent regardiess of 
Engineers’ desire to specify their use on con- 
struction and maintenance work. It is our pleasure 
to establish a price of $97.50 for a 10,000 pound 
capacity dynamometer, placing it within a price 
range of all companies. Other capacities 


available. 


@The use of a Dynamometer is ‘'Insurance’’ against 
break-downs. Its use will add security to outside 
plant. 


@Dimensions, 7'/."' x 5%''x2%". Weight 5'/, Ibs. 


Write for trial test—at our expense. 


W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Inc. 
216 No. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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System has a depreciation reserve 
against a $4,500,000,000 telephone 
plant of about $1,250,000,000 or 28 
per cent. 

In closing, I again want to pay trib- 
ute to the and_ efficiency 
of the employes of the Bell System, 
typically exemplified by the day-to-day 
handling of the service and more sig- 
nally demonstrated in the September 
hurricane disaster referred to in the 
annual report. In this meeting, how- 
ever, I hope you will permit me to pay 
another tribute—and I can only do so 
if you will be good enough to believe 
me when I say that I speak quite im- 
personally and that I am not even in- 
directly referring to myself. I want to 
pay a tribute to management. 


devotion 


Your company 
throughout the 
opinion, 


and its subsidiaries 
country have, in my 
better 
The management, on the 

never been abler, 
enthusiastic 
I think there is 


never been managed. 
whole, has 
devoted to and 
about the 
searcely anything of 
more importance to the stockholder 
than the quality and character of the 
management; and it is a testimonial to 
the character of management that there 
are ‘no skeletons in the closet’ to be 


more 


more business. 


exposed in the $1,500,000 investigation, 
yet to 


of which Congress is 
a final report. 


receive 
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Telegraph Wire 


Where strains and 
stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, « INDIANA 


Crapo 

SEA Galvanized 
é = ES) Strand and 
Telephone 
Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 
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The Bell System is the largest busi- 
ness organization in this country and 
probably in the world. Practically all 
of its top executives have come up 
from the ranks, and the stockholders 
should and undoubtedly they do realize 
that it has been largely due to man- 
agement that the Bell System has been 
able to successfully through de- 
pressed as well as boom times.” 


steer 


Vv WwW 


Commission and Court 
Activities 
(Concluded from page 29) 


~ 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

April 11: Approval given the ap- 
plication of Edna C. Russell for au- 
thorization to hold the position of sec- 
retary of the Greenville Telephone Co., 
Greenville, Tex., in addition to posi- 
tions as treasurer of the Greenville 
Telephone Co., and the Two-States 
Telephone Co., Texarkana, Tex., and 
secretary and treasurer of the Palestine 
Telephone Co., Palestine, Tex., and the 
United Telephone Co., Texarkana, Tex., 
(for which latter positions authority 
had heretofore been given by the com- 
mission ). 

April 13: The Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. of Baltimore City, 
Md., given authority to supplement its 
e sidiag facilities between Well’s Cor- 


ner and Mt. Harmony, Md., and be- 
tween Westminster, Md., and_ the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania state line. 


April 13: The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co., and the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., given author- 
ity to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Cincinnati and Macon, Ohio, and 
between Macon and Ripley, Ohio. 

April 13: The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. given au- 
thority to supplement existing facilities 
between Friona, Texas, and Texico, 
New Mexico. 

April 19: The Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Three 
Rivers, and Dowagiac, Mich. 

April 19: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. given authority 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Paducah, Ky., and Metropolis, Ill. 

Arkansas State Utilities Commission 

April 8: Order issued authorizing 
the Arkansas Associated Telephone Co. 
to consolidate its Manila and Leach- 
ville exchanges by moving the Manila 


exchange. The order is to become ef- 
fective May 10, unless the Manila ex- 
change obtains 75 or more regular 


subscribers. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

April 17: Effective dates of pro- 
posed increased rates filed by the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. for 
Bethany, Chatsworth and Bradford, 
suspended for six months from April 
12, to allow the commission to investi- 
gate the reasonableness of the proposed 
rates. 


Louisiana Public Service Commission 


April 4: The Reserve Telephone Co. 
authorized and directed to extend its 





local exchange telephone service, ren- 
dered through its Reserve exchange, 
so as to include Garyville and vicinit 
and the Southern 
Telegraph Co. authorized to withdraw 
and discontinue service at Garyville, 
now rendered through its exchange at 
Lutcher, simultaneously with the « 
tablishment of service at Garyville, by 
the Reserve Telephone Co., save and 
except that said Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., shall continue 
to maintain and operate one telephone 
line between its Lutcher exchange to 
serve W. J. Stebbins and/or Stebbins 
Lumber & Salvage Company, Inc., at 
Garyville. 


Bell Telephone & 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

April 19: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Southern Nebraska 
Rural Public Power district for author- 
ity to construct, maintain and operate 
transmission lines in Phelpds, Adams 
and Kearney counties; it appearing 
that the proposed construction will 
seriously interfere with the service now 
supplied by the Glenwood Telephone 
company of Blue Hill and other tele- 
phone companies in the territory de- 
scribed, and it further appearing that 
a settlement of the issues may be 
worked out, the commission ordered 
that the application be continued for 
90 days, until July 15th. 

May 5: Hearing on application of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to close its exchange 
at Otoe and to supply subscribers with 
service from its exchange at Dunbar. 

May 5: Hearing on application of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to discontinue its ex- 
change at Gilead, and to supply sub- 
scribers with service from its ex- 
changes at Alexandria and Hebron. 


Michigan Public 

April 17: Hearing in Lansing on 
toll-traffic agreement of the Tri-County 
Telephone Co. and the Houghton Lake 
Telephone Co. 


New York Public Service Commission 

April 26: ensiinn in Watertown on 
objections of certain subscribers at 
Henderson, Jefferson County, against 
the toll rates of the Upstate Telephone 
Corp., of New York. 

April 27: Hearing on petition of 
Red Hook Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue evidence of indebtedness. 


Ohio Public 
April 22: 


Service Commission 


Utilities Commission 
Protest filed by the vil- 
lage solicitor of Baltic protesting to 
the report certified by the secretary 
of the commission on the application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates. 

The valuation placed upon the com- 
pany’s property is challenged, also the 
rate structure and the absence of a 
showing of toll service agreements 
which may reflect upon the operating 
income of the applicant. 

April 22: Protest filed to the ap- 
plication of the Ohio Associated Tele- 


phone Co. to increase rates at Sugar 
Creek. 

Against the Sugar Creek application 
there has also been filed a_ protest 
signed by nine rural subscribers who 
allere that by reason of interference 


set up by a parallel power line, they 
cannot obtain ‘fit’? local or long dis- 
tance service. 
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Construction Materials for Outside Plant 


by RAY BLAIN 


(Concluded from page 13) 


wire and steel, are recommended for 
the connection of bronze or copper 
wire to galvanized line wire. 


Che direct connection of dissimilar 
metals is generally avoided in tele- 
phone work. All manufacturers of 
solderless bridging connectors will 
be glad to provide those interested 
with valuable information on this im- 
portant subject. 


Anchors for Making Attachment 
to Masonry Walls 

Probably no single item of tele- 
phone construction work causes more 
loss in both time and money than im- 
provised methods attempted in the 
securing of telephone apparatus to 
masonry and tile walls. The method 
usually attempted is to drill a hole 
of sorts with almost any kind of an 
old dull drill, drive a wood plug in 
the hole, cut it off flush, and make 
attachment with an ordinary wood 
screw. Later the wood shrinks, the 
plug loosens and the attachments fall 
from the walls. 

There is absolutely no excuse for 
the use of methods of this kind. New 
type drills are available which will 
cut holes in all masonry walls with 
speed and ease and of a size for the 
use of any type of anchoring device. 
This is a rotary type drill and may 
be conveniently used in a hand brace 
or a portable type electric drill. The 
drill is quiet in operation and cuts a 
good, clean hole with the expenditure 
of very little effort on the part of its 
operator. 

In lieu of the wood plug there are 
available at a reasonable cost numer- 
ous types of safe anchoring devices 
for use on all types of material for 
telephone work. Lead type expansion 
anchors may be obtained in the ma- 
chine screw or bolt and nut type. 
Ram anchors, in which two parts fit 
together to provide holding power, 
may be preferred by some. The 
calking anchor, and lead expansion 
shields to fit various types of lag 
screws, bolts and screws, can be ob- 
tained at small cost. Expansion 
shields are also available in iron for 
large heavy work. Drive type an- 
chors are available in numerous sizes. 

Spring wing toggle bolts are ideal 
for use on all hollow tile walls and 
for some types of plaster walls. Tog- 
gle bridle rings are also available for 
wire runs on tile walls. 

These numerous anchoring devices 
will be found most useful on tele- 
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phone work. One need not fear 
these anchors holding any reasonable 
strain if they are properly installed. 
A test was recently conducted of one 
type in which a small anchor was in- 
serted in a 14 inch hole 1% inch deep, 
drilled into 1-2-3 concrete having a 
hard surface—and the anchor held an 
average strain of 746 pounds. 

Cleats of proper size should always 
be obtained for use in attaching 
pipes and cables to walls. They are 
inexpensive and will save many times 
their cost on any construction job. 

In conclusion, as previously stated, 
all manufacturers deserve a com- 
bined vote of thanks for their suc- 
cessful efforts toward the improve- 
ment of all outside plant materials in 
general. For after all, had they not 
elected to do so, we would doubtless 
have been forced to continue the use 
of the old inferior variety at a higher 
cost and with a more frequent plant 
replacement. 

Those construction men who have 
utilized these new materials to ad- 


vantage in their plants, undoubtedly 
have also reduced their maintenance 
costs to a minimum. It pays to in- 
vestigate the numerous possibilities 
and advantages of the new and im- 
proved materials. 


— 


Bell System Reports Marked 
Increase in Stations for March 

With a gain of 81,450 telephones in 
March, the Bell Telephone System ex- 
perienced a marked acceleration in the 
rate of monthly increase in stations. 
More than doubling the gain recorded 
in March, 1938, of 36,700 stations, last 
month’s improvement contrasted with 
65,600 in January and 68,300 in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

It brought the first quarter’s net sta- 
tion gain to 215,350, compared with 
98,100 in 1938, and only exceeded 
during the last eight years by the first 
quarter of 1937, when the gain was 
292,900 stations. 


In March, 1937, the Bell system 
added 104,900 telephones; in 1936, 
76,300; and in 1935, 46,000. In the 
first quarter of 1936, 201,000 stations 
were added, while the increase in the 
initial three months of 1935 amounted 
to 112,000. 











¢ Tight fitting hood. 


¢ Exclusive weather guard for 
drop openings. 


¢ Light, compact, fits close to 
pole or wall. 


® Reversible, cable out of 
either top or bottom. 


¢ No nipple at cable connec- 
tion. Cable enters directly 


into chamber. 


© Made in 6, 11, 16 and 26 


pair sizes. 





For Long Life, Dependable Service, 
Low Maintenance Cost, Specify 


COOK XB 


—the unprotected cable terminal 
which is the first choice of many 


leading telephone engineers. 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


‘COOK - 


COOK ELECTRIC CO.. 2700 SOUTHPORT AVE CHICAGO 
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fowa’s 44th Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 17) 


improvement in our roads and means 
of transportation. 

Here again is a challenge to all 
of us to get this business back and 
get it on a paying basis. This loss 
is not altogether a station loss; it is 
also a.loss in the value of the serv- 
ice to the subscriber who kept his 
telephone in the diminishing service. 

I am of the firm belief that with 
the coming years we are going to 
see more moisture. We are going to 
see these farms go into the hands of 
men who will do a better job of 
farming, into the hands of people 
who will demand a better telephone 
service; and it will be up to all of 
us to be ready to serve them when 
that time comes. 

Here again we can make good use 
of advertising. I feel we shall have 
to admit that our industry as a 
whole has done a very poor job of 
selling our product. In times gone 
by, it was not necessary to go out 
and get the business; it was our 
problem to try to handle it as it 
came to us. Times have changed 
and it is now necessary that we sell 
our service. 

The best possible method to sell 
our service is to sell ourselves, our 
employes and our company itself 
through our public relations. For, 
after all, personal contact is our 
avenue of approach to this problem. 
To make the best of this opportun- 
ity, the entire force should be well 
informed as to the companies’ 
policies. 

The management may have the 
best possible public policies in their 
mind; but unless this policy per- 
meates the entire organization, it 
will be of little value to the com- 


WHATEVER your resistor, volume con- 
trol, rheostat or attenuator need, it 
will pay you to come to Resistance 
Here you will find 
a well-equipped, international organi- 
tation offering a complete line of 
sizes and types, each one backed with 
years of specialized experience in the 
resistance field. Catalog of any de- 
sired type on request. 


Headquarters first. 


International Resistance Co. 
425 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESISTORS 


FOR ALL TELEPHONIC 
REQUIREMENTS 
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pany. Any business that recognizes 
its responsibility to the public and 
takes its employes into its confidence 
will build up a better personnel and 
will, in turn, develop into a better 
and more friendly institution. 

We should ever remember that we 
are a natural monopoly—there is no 





RE-ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 





R. A. PHILLIPS, vice-president and 

general manager of the Central Elec- 

tric & Telephone Co., Sioux City, 

was re-elected vice-president of the 
lowa association. 





other place for the people to get 
similar service. For this reason we 
should use every precaution to main- 
tain the fine standing we each hold 
in our communities and to improve 


it at every possible opportunity. We 
should improve our standing through 
the contacts of the installer in the 
home, the cashier at the window, or 
the operator at the switchboard. 


It should always be our aim to go 
forward with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the public’s needs and 
strive to give a service as free as 
possible from imperfections, errors 
and delays, at a cost as low as we 
can afford and pay fair wages to 
employes and a fair interest to our 
investors. Let us look forward to 
the coming year with encourage- 
ment, for we see on the horizon some 
favorable signs. 

There is some opposition now in 
Congress to the extreme spending 
program. The U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled out the sit-down strike, and 
there are signs all about that the 
tide is changing for a more sane 
program. So with a few good crops 
we should all be again on the road to 
recovery. 

And in conclusion I wish to state, 
as I did last year, that I still think 
we are in a fine business—in one of 
the best states in the union and the 
best country in the world. We have 
a big job. Let’s continue to do it 
well!” 

The president then announced the 
following committee appointments: 

Nominations L. F. Morrison, 
Grinnell; C. A. Farrington, Center- 
ville; and Major C. B. DeWitt, Lime 
Springs. 

Resolutions—R. S. DuRant, New- 
ton; H. B. Melick, West Liberty; 
and Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines. 

The chairman then introduced H 
G. Hagen, secretary of the Paint 
Creek ‘Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Waterville, Iowa. He and his as- 
sociates were highly commended by 
Mr. Adams for their persistent ef- 
forts to secure an amendment to the 
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SOMETHING NEW 
NO. 14 TYPE TERMINAL REPAIR KIT 


A METHOD HAS BEEN DEVELOPED FOR REPAIR- 
ING NO. 14 TYPE TERMINALS WHEN THE BIND- 
ING POST IS BROKEN BACK OF THE FACE 
PLATE. THE AVERAGE TIME OF REPAIRING 
ONE POST IS FIVE MINUTES. 


THE REPAIR KITS WITH INSTRUCTIONS SELL 


CHANNELL SPLICING MACHINE 


8147 SEVILLE AVENUE 


SOUTHGATE, CALIFORNIA 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 15 


1. Please refer to preface. 


i) 


The code “wt” is used when, for example, an alternate offers to 
talk for the called party on a long distance call. In this case the 
operator will enter, in the space for reports, for example, “sec- 
Rca wt.” 

3. ‘The phrase “Do you expect him tomorrow?” is used if the called 
party is not expected on the same day and no mention of a defi- 
nite time, or statement that a definite time cannot be given, is 
made. 


4. If all of the calls of a sequence have been cancelled or if after 
service has been given on part of the calls, the remainder are 
cancelled—and they were cancelled because the customer had 
no further need for the service, having completed or disposed 
of his business—the chief operator may tell the supervisor or 
operator to scratch and file all of the tickets of the sequence 
on which no operating has been done. These tickets are not 
counted as cancelled calls. 

However, if the sequence calls were cancelled because of 
unsatisfactory service or because of a report of delay other 
than “no service for the day,” “ca(time)” is entered on the 
face of each ticket at the top and the tickets are filed but not 
scratched. These calls are included in the cancelled tickets. 

5. One and one-half minutes from the time your order was 
acknowledged, if the called station has not answered, ring the 
distant office and say, “Is the number DA?” 














Wage-Hour law. Speaking briefly. 
Mr. Hagen said that with the aid 
of his associates and friends, he had 


corresponded with Congressmen 
from 14 states and urged support 
of the Herring-Harrington bills, 


which provide for the exemption of 


exchanges of 1,000 subscribers or F | | | | 
less. 


After the presentation through 
the courtesy of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., of the motion 
picture film, “A Hurricane’s Chal- 
lenge,” showing the devastation 
wrought by the storm in the New 
England states last fall, the first 
convention session was adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


The first number of the program, 
Wednesday morning, April 19, was 
an address by Purley Rinker, of 
Centerville, on the subject, “Democ- 
racies vs. Dictatorships.” This was 
followed by some remarks by Arthur 
Brayton, secretary of the convention 
bureau of Des Moines. 





Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 


wage-hour legislation to secure an 
amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, exempting 
small telephone exchanges from its 
provisions. 

After the re-election of five direc- 
tors whose terms have expired and 
whose names have been given previ- 
ously in this report, the session was 
adjourned. 

“Some Rural Problems,” discussed 
by R. A. Phillips, of Sioux City, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., and vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, was the first program fea- 
ture on Wednesday afternoon. This 
was followed by a talk by John H. 
Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and chairman of the wage and hour 
committee of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, on 
the subject, “These Trying Times.” 

“Modern Telephone Magic,” the 
next program number, was presented 
by G. L. Howorth, of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. 

The banquet Wednesday evening, 
with a floor show and social dancing 
in which many participated, was a 
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States Independent Telephone Asso- AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


ciation, was the concluding speaker 








on the morning’s program. He re- 

viewed the work of the national as- oummandune 
sociation during the past year, com- COMPANY 
menting in particular upon the per- 

sistent efforts of the committee on 
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singing dispositions. 


chute in the cellar. 


have to do with his life. 


you. 


than the sad or sullen.” 


MoRAL: “Every time a man 
laughs, it adds something to his 





The Song in the Whistle 


By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Ia. 


("4 H, GIVE me a man who sings at his work,” quoth a writer 
of many decades ago. I suppose singing at labor in those 


days, when labor was labor, was something to attract at- 
tention, comment, and perhaps, example. 


A man who hauls coal for us has to wheelbarrow it to our coal 
It is a dusty, laborious job; yet he never stops 
whistling all the time he is working 
whistling as he drives away in his truck. 

There is something sort of cheering about his whistling. 
though he is thinking comfortable thoughts concerning things that 
Planning thoughts are busy thoughts; 
they are the lubricant that makes the work easier. You don’t have 
to feel sorry for that fellow; he is getting along very nicely, thank 


This writer of long ago also said: ‘Wondrous is the strength of 
cheerfulness, and to power of endurance—the cheerful man will do 
more in the same time, will do it better, will persevere in it longer, 


All of these things hold good with our coal man. 
endurance on the coldest day is amazing; he does more in less time 
than any other coal man we have had, and perseveres clear to the 
broom-sweeping cleanup of coal dust on the front walk. 
his cheery whistling has‘a lot to do with his accomplishment. 


fragment of life. 


We like people who have 


and we can hear him still 


It is as 


His power of 


I believe 


smiles, and much more when he 
”__ Sterne. 








big success. In fact, it is believed 
that this year’s banquet drew the 
biggest crowd of any in the associa- 
tion’s history. 

The concluding convention session, 
Thursday morning, April 20, was an 
open forum. Although a number of 
questions were raised and discussed, 
most of the time was devoted to con- 
sideration of the ramifications of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and the efforts of the Independent 
telephone industry to secure an 
amendment excluding small tele- 
phone exchanges from its provisions 


Schedule Building Discussed 

at Traffic Conference 

Separate sessions were held by 
traffic employes Wednesday morning 
and afternoon, with Miss Anne 
Barnes presiding. “Schedule Build- 
ing” was the subject of a most in- 
teresting paper presented at the 
morning session by D. C. Bowman, of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Des Moines. 

He defined a schedule as an order- 
ly assignment of hours at the switch- 
board so that the board is covered 
as the load requires, with considera- 
tion given to a predetermined work 
load per operator hour and with the 
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most agreeable combination of hours 
that it is possible to assign to each 
operator. 

The speaker also directed attention 
to the importance of a correct atti- 
tude toward the proper balance be- 
tween service and costs and the 
effect of the following factors on 
traffic loads: Arrangement of facil- 
ities, selection and training of traf- 
fic force, supervising the handling 
and movement of traffic, employe re- 
lations and working conditions, 
analysis of results and corrective 
action, and force adjustment. 

By means of charts the speaker 
illustrated his remarks and showed 
how a specific schedule problem is to 
be treated. 

The next paper was presented by 
Grace Coan, chief operator of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Denison, on the subject, “Routes to 
Calls Here, There and Everywhere.” 

“Personalized Service’’ was dis- 
cussed at the afternoon session by 
Marie Hanny, of Des Moines, after 
which “Highways and Detours in 
Service,” were considered in a paper 
presented by J. R. Denkhoff, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Interstate Telephone 
Co., Dyersville. 





The next paper, on the subject of 
“Small Exchange Service,” was pre- 
sented by Geraldine Cleaver, of 
Anita. She asserted, at the outset, 
that a small exchange can and does, 
in a well-supervised office, give just 
as efficient and modern service as the 
larger exchange. More than that, it 
gives service of a more personalized 
nature. She illustrated the latter 
statement by describing some of the 
minor irregularities in the average 
small exchange, the handling of 
which requires the exercise of great 
tact and keen judgment on the part 
of the operator. 

However, in giving personal sery- 
ice, said Miss Cleaver, the small ex- 
change operator must be careful not 
to give too personal a service; and 
most of all, she must never give out 
information she has not been au- 
thorized to give. 

After a quiz spell-down, enjoyed 
by all, the second and concluding 
traffic session was adjourned. 

Some 21 manufacturers and 
supply dealers were represented and 
many of them displayed comprehen- 
sive exhibits of telephone apparatus, 
supplies and accessories. 


~~ | 


Oberlin, Ohio, Claims Telephone 
Development Record 

According to D. Alexander, man- 
ager of the Oberlin, Ohio, exchange of 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Oberlin, holds the distinction of having 
more telephones per hundred popula- 
tion than any other city in the United 
States. 

In an article written for Contact, the 
sales magazine of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., Mr. Alexander said: 
“Oberlin, Ohio, with a population of 
4,265, has 1,690 telephones within its 
corporate limits. This is an average of 
39.6 stations per 100 population which 
exceeds the average of 38.8 stations 
per 100 population belonging to Wash- 
ington, D. C., the leading exchange of 
the Bell System. 

“By way of comparison, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has an average of 38.2 tele- 
phones per 100 population; Pasadena, 
Cal., has 34.8; Cleveland, Ohio, has 
20.0; the state of Ohio has 16.0; and 
the United States 15.1. 

Oberlin’s large percentage of tele- 
phones in comparison with population 
is not due to the telephones used by 
Oberlin College. Of the total of 1,690 
stations, only 277 are in use at the 
college. The remaining 1,413 are 
regular residence and business sta- 
tions. 

It is estimated that Oberlin has 1,200 
families, and there are 91 residence 
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telephones and 48 business telephones 
per 100 families. Approximately 40 
per cent of all homes in the rural dis- 
trict, served by the Oberlin exchange, 
have telephones. 

In the late 1850’s, Elisha Gray, who 
later developed and used several types 
of telephone receivers, was a student 
in the preparatory department of Ober- 
lin College. From 1860 to 1862 he 
spent two years as an undergraduate in 
the college of arts and sciences at the 
college. While in Oberlin, Gray car- 
ried on some of his early telephone 
experiments. In 1878 he received an 
honorary degree from the college.” 


—- 


Employes Effectively Told 
of Company's Business 
Following the popular trend of cor- 
porations to arouse the interest of em- 
ployes in basic facts of the business in 
which they are employed, two telephone 
companies, the New York Telephone 
Co., and the Florida Telephone Corp., 


issued annual reports for 1938 to em- 
ployes as well as to stockholders. 

The New York Telephone Co., issued 
an eight-page pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Year 1938,” which briefly but thor- 
oughly described, in a less technical 
form than used in the regular annual 
report, the results of the company’s 
1938 operation. 

A letter from President James L. 
Kilpatrick, on the first page of the 
attractive pamphlet, addressed “To All 
Employes,” said, “All of us who work 
for the company are directly concerned 
with its successful operation. We 
should be familiar with the basic facts 
about the business and some of the 
problems involved in doing the job of 
providing telephone service.” 

The report, by means of interesting 
drawings, cleverly presented facts and 
figures clearly pictured every feature of 
the regular annual report from rev- 
enues to obligations. 

The pamphlet was distributed to 
more than 42,000 employes of the com- 
pany and to 1,565 retired pensioners. 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Pilain or butt 








treated Western Red Cedar poles. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

Conference of class A and B 
member companies, U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Stevens Hotel, May 15 
and 16. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Great Northern Hotel, 
Devils Lake, N. D., May 17 and 18. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Monte 
Cristo, Everett, June 23 and 24. 

Oregon Independent Teleph 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 26. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 29 and 30. 

Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 26 and 27. 








That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— cial 
Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry St. Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











O~. QUALITY WIRE And CORD 


Since 1900 
WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 






STEWART BEOs. 








Ottawa. Til. 





$36.00 





TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 200 Kellogg and Western 
Electric steel hotel type common battery 
wall telephones, enclosed and exposed 
gong types. Also, Kellogg and Western 
Electric 5-bar 1600 ohm wall telephones. 
Bargain prices Inter-Mountain Tele 
phone Co., Bristol, Tenn 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED Telephone 
Mechanic, 23 years’ experience in engi- 
neering, construction of telephones and 
switchboards, manual or automatic. Age 
42. Address 8764, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: — Telephone 
man, 15 years’ experience—line, trouble 
and switchboard, either common battery 
or magneto. lowa preferred Address 
8794, care of TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Thoroughly 
capable man wants position with progres- 
sive telephone company. Experienced Wire 
Chief, switchboard equipment repairman 
and installer; some engineering expe- 
rience; can supervise group of exchanges 
and men with results. Address 8742, care 
of TELEPHONY 
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LINE AND CUTOFF RELAYS | 
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KELLOGG 


2000 type A-1 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Write for prices. 


| BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A-2 A-25 A-26 
























In previous years brief summaries of 
the company’s operations had been 
published in The Telephone Review, the 
employes’ magazine. The present pam- 
phlet was issued as a supplement to 
that publication. A definitely increased 
interest has been shown in this graphic 
method of presenting important facts 
about the and 
problems. 


company’s operations 

The Florida Telephone Corp., Lees- 
burg, Fla., addressed its annual report 
for 1938 to stockholders and employes. 
In it was followed a custom created 
some years by President Otto 
Wettstein, Jr., of carefully explaining 
each detail of the annual report. 


ago 


In speaking of the explanations, the 
report stated: “Our explanations of fi- 
nancial statements in former reports 
have met with such general approval, 
by both stockholders and employes, that 
we are this year going into these ex- 
planations with even more detail. 

“To the accountant and financial 
analyst, these explanations will seem 
elementary, superfluous and a waste 
of printer’s ink, but to most of our em- 
ployes and stockholders, who are not 
familiar with financial statements, the 
explanations may prove enlightening in 
giving a better understanding of the 
financial condition of the business 
which we feel is essential in maintain- 
ing a spirit of friendly cooperation be- 
tween employes, stockholders and man- 
agement.” 

Through a question and answer 
method the annual report of the com- 
pany clearly explains the balance sheet 
and statement of income; it also de- 
fines the accounts shown on the respec- 
tive statements. The annual report 
also covers, in an enlightening manner, 
the highlights of the year’s operations 
as applied to the various departments 
and gives descriptions of the responsi- 
bilities of the departments. 


—- = 


A. F. L. Operators’ Union 
Certified for Wisconsin Bell 


The National Labor Relations Board 
on April 22 certified the International 
3rotherhood of Electrical Workers (A. 
F. L.) as representative of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. employes at 
Janesville, Kenosha, Racine and Su- 
perior, Wis. 

It dismissed the charge that the com- 
pany had dominated or interfered with 
the operations of the Independent Un- 
ion of Telephone Operators at the same 
exchanges. Board Member Edwin S. 
Smith dissented in part from the de- 
cision but voted against recognizing 
the Independent union. 

The board ordered the company to 
cease interference with the rights of 
its employes to self-organization. 
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